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FAMILIAR TALKS. 


BY A. W. CHEEVER. 


Fall or &pring Tree-Planting. 

In reply to inquiries by a reader in Norfolk 
county, I would say that trees may be set in 
autumn or spring with about equal chance of 
success, provided the work be properly done. 
In either case the planting should be doneearly. 
I never knew apple trees to do better than a lot 
that were stripped of their leaves as soon as 
growth ceased in September, and immediately 
transplanted. There was time then before 
freezing weather for the earth to become well 
settled about the roots, which is an important 
condition to success. Trees like the peach, 
which fail to mature their wood till cold 
weather, had better be moved in spring as early 
as the ground can be well prepared. The well- 
known New England nurserymen, Stephen 
Hoyts’ sons, New Canaan, Conn., advocate 
moving the peach, plum and quince in spring 
in preference to fall, but one of their agents says 
he has had fewer losses to make up to buyers 
who set in fall than to those who wait till 


work in the best manner. 

There is always risk in moving trees after 
growth has started in spring, especially if the 
summer be dry. In setting trees, make good- 
sized holes and fill with fine, mellow soil well 
packed in among the roots; but do not pour 
water into the holes immediately after setting to 
puddle the soil. If water is used at all, it is 
better to wet the roots before set ting, then the 
dry earth will adhere to them closely. Never 
put coarse manure in the holes or upon the 
roots, but use it as a mulch upon the surface. 
Late-set trees should have a mound of earth 
thrown up around the stem to prevent winter 
winds from loosening them in the soil. 


Life Work and Prepara‘ion for it. 
One exhibitor of choice pure bred stock at 
the Worcester fair, whose annual sales now 
amount to thousands of dollars, said that he 
ad been breeding cattle twenty years, the last 
nine with full-blood Holsteins, and now teels 
it he hus just got started in the business. If 
could live twenty-five years longer he 
ught he could accomplish something. How 
y who invest in a few pure bred animals 
willing to believe it will take nine or ten 
years to get well started in the business. But 
s that not about the way with most kinds of 
usiness? It takes time to learn and then time 
s required in showing the world what one 
The first thousand dollars any man 
earns and saves from his business, whatever 
t business may be,is the hardest to earn 
nd save of any thousand dollars he will see 
during life. Unfortunate indeed is the person 
10 spends his life, or the best part of it, in 
trying to learn what business hs is best adapted 
Une should aim to start on the right track 
first and then life will seem none too long if 
great results are sought. If a young man is 
going to be a farmer it will pay to get 
thoroughly ready before beginning. The col- 
ege, the agricultural paper and especially a 
term of service with a good farmer will all 
help to start one right when the proper time 
comes. Far too many think that the first step 
towards becoming a farmer is to possess & 
‘arm. It doesn’t make a carpenter of a boy to 
give him a chest of tools, no more a lawyer or 
judge to present him with a law library, 
hoosing one’s lite work is no trivial matter 
and in whatever line one expends his forces it 
pays to become well prepared before the im- 
portant step is taken. The man who invests in 
pure bred stock at high prices before he knows 
enough to feed a scrub calf without giving it 
the scours will very likely spend more than 
nine years before he will feel that he has got 
“well started” on the road to success. 
Many piace too low an estimate on the value 
1 &@ good name in business, yet no one can ac- 
quire a valuable reputation except by years of 
solid, honest work. This is true in trade, man- 
ifactures and in public work of all kinds. It 
equally true of the farmer who depends upon 
‘Le sale of products for the wished for compe- 
tence. Look well before you leap and endeavor 
to see the right end from the beginning, then 
£0 bravely forward. 


in do. 


Calves Gnawing Boards. 

Mr. Cheever; What makes calves gnaw the 

jurds about their pens, and what is the remedy? 

Bangor, Me. C. A. YORK, 

Calves that are reared in the natural way wi:h 
their dams seldom, if ever, acquire the habit ot 
£0awing boards or other wood about their pens 
or stalls. The habit indicates some form of 





“isorder in the digestive organs. When calves 


suck their milk they take it no faster than the 
saliva of thé mouth can be duly mixed with it, 
but when they are made to drink from the pail, 
it is often taken much faster than when drawn 
from the teat. A due amount of saliva is as 
essential to healthy digestion as is the gastric 
juice of the stomach 

Farmers who use Small’s calt feeder say that 
their calves acquire no bad habits, such as suck- 
ing each other’s ears or gnawing parts of their 
stalls. It is a nice little job to take a calf from 
its dam at birth and rear it from the pail, 
Babies with bottles are treated better than that. 
The surest and easiest way to give a calt a good 
start in life is to let it take its milk direct from 
the mother cow. The milk is then sure to be at 
the right temperatare and will be taken moder- 
ately. The next best way is to use the feeder 
which has an artificial rubber teat through 
which the milk is slowly drawn. The utensils 
must all be kept clean and sweet, and a ther- 
mometer should be used for determining the 
proper temperature, which should be about the 
same as the bodily temperature, 98° tu 100° Fuh. 

Feed often and regular, avoiding long or 
unusual fasts followed by an over-supply. 
Never give cold milk to young calves, nor quite 
as much as they would take. If they appear to 
have had enough, do not wait a few minutes and 
then persuade them to take more. Take away 
their pails, and hitcb, if possible, so they will 
have nothing to suck alter eating. 

Keep them healthy by giving good milk or 
other food; when they are four or five weeks 
old place wisps of sweet, well.cured hay where 
they can nibble on it. Dry wheat bran may be 
placed before them as soon as they begin to eat 
hay and chew the cud. Some persons fre- 
quently place sods of earth in calf pens for the 
calves to gnaw, which is a safe thing to do, but 
not necessary if the calves are properly fed and 
otherwise cared for. It is much easier to pre- 
vent the bad habit of gnawing than to cure it, 
but the treatment is the same in either case, 
viz :—Sound mulk of the right temperature and 
in proper quantity, fed at suitable intervals and 
in such a way that the saliva will be properly 
mixed with it. 





DESERTED NEW ENGLAND 


A Vigorous Defence of her Hills and 
Valleys. 


In the FARMER and Homes of September 
21st “Experienced” says that “Valentine might 
as well bid the sun staad still as to attempt to 
repeople the wornout hills of Vermont. There 
is no money in it and he ought to know it.” I 
take exceptions to the above and as a native 
born Vermonter and one who has always lived 
among the hilis of the grand old State and is 
proud of it too, I assert that ‘‘Experienced” 
either does not know what he is talking about 
or his digestive organs are sadly in need of at- 
tention. No native Vermonter or New Eng- 
lander should slur the land of his nativity that 
has contributed more nerve, muscle and brains 
to make the great West what it is than any 
other quarter of the globe, and Vermont has 
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her young men to swell the tide that has been 
constantly pouring onward towards the land of 
the setting sun since the days of 49. Itis this 
continued drain from her popalation that has 
left upon her hillsides and in her valleys so 
many ‘‘abandoned” farms. I have not been 
thoroughly in favor of the colonization scheme 
thinking tuat its effect would not be general 
enough. I have thought that the introduction 
of manufacturing interests would be better, but 
when I learned that there are deserted farms 
within seven miles of the flourishing manufac” 
turing village of Brattleboro I began to think 
that there was more theory than facts in my 
former conclusions, therefore I suy that Major 
Valentine’s project is the most feasible way to 
repopulate our state, and bid him Godspeed in 
the good work. May it be continued until it 
can be said ‘there are no deserted farms in Ver- 
mont, each formerly known as such is nowa 
happy home tenanted by a thrifty God-fearing 
people.” When ‘Experienced” talks about 
“the worn out hills of Vermont” it is a sure in- 
dication that he is one of a class who have done 
more to injure New England and its real estate 
than any other cause., viz , chronic grumblers. 
I claim they are not ‘“‘worn out” and a few 
years of proper management will make them 
as productive as can be found anywhere and 
far more than any of the blizzard-swept alkali 
plains of Kansas, Nebraska or the Dakotas 
that are claimed by eastern real estate agents 
to be the ‘garden of the world.” I have seen 
it done, but no one-horse man can run a two 
horse farm and it takes brains to run anything 
successfully. F. C. Dyer. 
Addison Co., Vt. 





POTATO ROT 
Prevented by Trenched Land. 


Mr. Editor: I have been interested in read- 
ing in your issue of Sept. 14th an article on the 
potato rot, its nature, cause and prevention. 
That it is a fungus seems to be generally under- 
stood even by those who do not make a study 
of plant diseases. The conditions tavorable to 
fungus are a weak or stunted growth, be the 
cause of the same what it will. I see the writer 
of the article favors early planting of the potato 
crop, on the ground that rot is less likely to 
attack the early crop than it is the later. 

Why is thatso? Is not the soil the same? 
Are not the same manures used and the same 
care in cultivation given? The early crop is less 
frequently attacked with blight for the reason 
that early planting gives the crop opportunity 
to make a strong and healthy growth early in 
the season when more frequent rains keep the 
soil moist, and allow the plant,to assimilate and 
feed upon the fertility in or applied to the land, 
thus giving a strong and vigorous growth that 
carries the crop beyond the danger point. Asa 
lack of moisture stunts growth and causes dis 
ease, 80, too much wet will give an unbealthy 
growth and bring about the same ills. This has 
been the effect this year, and in many sections 
of the country the potato crop is a failure. That 
favorable conditions will, at all times, give an 
assured and healthy crop I have been demon- 
strating for the past three or four years. On my 
plot of ground which is under the system origi- 
nated by my father, I have this year both early 
and late planted potatoes, and they are com- 
paratively free from disease. My man has just 
dug three hills on untrenched land, and in the 
three hills found nine rotten potatoes, while 
three hills on the land under the system only 
produced one potato showing signs of rot, while 
the yield was much greater. Both plots o 
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ground had the same manuring and the same 
cultivation 

This has been the result of my series of ex- 
periments for the time mentioned, and demon- 
strated that land perfectly drained and at the 
same time in condition to furnish at all times 
the necessary moisture, will produce a healthy 
crop. As it affects the potato crop so it does all 
others. A. P. Coe. 

Wellsville, N. Y. 





EMBELLISH THE FARM. 


Hedge Rows. Posy Gardens. Brush. 
Home-Ties. 


One day, a good many years ago, when I 
was engaged in planting some ornamental 
shrubs in my door-yard, a neighboring farmer 
happened along and stopped to watch me at my 
work. He viewed my operations silently for a 
while; then, with the satirical grin that marks 
the true conservative in the presence of some- 
thing new, he spoke. ‘Settin’ out brush, aint 
ye?” were the words he uttered. Nothing 





save the tone of their utterance. His feeling 
was closely akin to that which despises the poor 
wiie’s little flower garden, and carelessly over- 
sets her cherished flower pots on the door-step. 
This kind of farmer regards bimself as emi- 
nently practical. He believes that he ought 
always to look after the main chance; and 
thinks he is doing it, while his neighbor is 
‘setup’ out brush.” Yet this very farmer, and 
many others like him, indulge in certain kinds 


is not uncommon to see both sides of 


THE ROADSIDE 


called variegated hedges. No man—even in 
England, that land of the hedge-row—whatever 
his wealth, ever undertook to support two 
hedges, with a fence between them. It was one 
of these double-hedge fences, 1 suppose, which 
the poet saw when he exclaimed : 


“*T passed by his house, I saw the wild briar, 
The thorn and the thistle grew broader and 
higher.” 


just such a hedge, eight feet in width, along one 
line fence. It was grubbed out, the ground 
plowed, planted without any manure and it 
gave a monstrous yield of large and fair pota- 
toes. The same strip now maintains some forty 


today in the same condition as my own was 
when I took it in hand. 

There are farmers utterly opposed to any- 
thing like a posy garden or shrubbery, but if 
you will observe their fields about the first of 
July you will see them overspread with flow- 
ers—perhaps one entire mass, according to the 
modern fashion of floral disp!ay. Not content 
with the native buttercup, he encourages that 
esthetic importation Known as the white daisy. 
He has the fever for embellishment so high that 


| he raises scarcely any thing else. His hay is 
ti jéretore afie . ; eh es + et, Lo 


HE FEEDS HIS CATTLE ON FLOWERS. 


Still another decorative effort wil) be found in 
his corn fields where, rising above the tallest pig 
weeds and red root, you will see all summer the 
remains of that corn-field statuary erected in 
June for the intimidation of the crows. From 
the man of straw supplicating Ceres to the 
threatening aspect of the “Roman Gladiator,” 
or of “Ajax detying the lightning,” and so 
along to images more hideous than Cruik- 
shank’s illustiations of Nicholas Nickleby, the 
passer-by finds here a field fruitful at least in 
antique costumes. The poet truly says: 


Happy is he who, in a country life, 

Kuows no perplexing toil and jarring strife; 
Who lives upon the natal soil he loves, 

And sits beneath his old ancestral groves. 


The first and greatest purpose to be urged 
upon tne owner of a farm home is to secure tor 
it the attachment of his children. The farmer’s 
son or daughter notices the 


NEATLY KEPT YARDS AND GARDENS 


of the villages and wonders why the things 
must be neglected at home. Too often they are 
discouraged when they timidly suggest that an 
improvement might easily be made. The pa- 
rent says it will take time and manure, and 
more than all a little money—forgetting that 
nevertheless all three may be profitably in- 
vested in giving so reasonable a pleasure to the 
children upon whose presence and help in after 
years so much of their own comfort may de- 
pend. Short-sighted indeed is the economy 
that tends to alienate the love of our children 
from the old homestead. I have known a 
young man who so loved one great elm in his 
father’s door yard that it alone was enough to 
keep him from emigrating westward. The 
strong ties of home have always a basis of sen- 
timent, to many minds stronger than any mere 
pecuniary inducement. If we are to have real 
homes it is well that so it should be. A dritt- 
ing population in which the home sentiment is 
lacking is a poor basis upon which to rest our 
free institutions. The love of home is but an- 
other aspect of the love of country. One may 
be shy to own how little seemingly are the 
things that form and make the strong forces of 
his life—how small, in words, that which binds 
his heart to old associations. The greatest 
dangers of our republic are made small in pro- 
portion to the development of these sentiments, 
shy as we may be of confessing them. 

Now, good farmers, let us give due weight to 
these vital points and not think money ill- 
spent to 

PROCURE PLEASING SURROUNDINGS. 


Let us first have neatly-kept fences and smooth 
roadsides. Let us pay honor to Arbor day with 
& hearty good will. Let us have shade trees in 
the door-yard, along cur lanes, as well as by the 
roadside. Let us have a good orchard near the 
house. Nothing is more pleasing than fruit 
trees in blossom or in fruit. Let us have a 
smooth and roomy aoor-yard, kept free from 
litter of wood-piles and wrecks of worn-out 
vehicles and tools. Let pig-pens and sheep- 
racks be marched to the rear. Set some flower- 
ing shrubs beside your windows, and some 
climbing vines about your doors. Plant the 
corners with the smaller fruit trees—plums and 
cherries,—and underneath them set neat coors 
in the season of chickens. Give the boys a 
garden for small fruits and vegetables, and letit 
be big enough so that they may haye some to 
sell and give away. Let the wife and girls have 
their posy garden, and see that it is made safe 
against the raids of creatures harmful to its 





of embellishment, much more wasteful and | 
costly than 1 have ever felt able to affuid. It | 


and division fences lined with what may be 


When I bought my home farm, there was | 


apple trees, which gave me over one hundred | 
barrels of choice apples last year. <A fence cor- | 
tinuous with this, beyond my domain, remains | 





and while you find yourselves enjoying them 
more and more, you will soon be pleasingly 
surprised to find that the little things that escape 
the assessor’s notice have added greatly to the 
selling value of your estate. You have con- 
verted a mere “place to stay” into a home, tow- 
ards which absent children will turn with long- 
ing thoughts, while children’s children will 
desire to see the old place, about the charms and 
memories of which they have heard so often and 
so much. Nothing is so cheap a civilizer, so 
strong a moralizer, as a garden; nothing so 
develops family ties, nothing so softens rouch 
humanity, nothing is so strong to lead us ‘‘from 
nature up to nature’s God.” T. H. Hoskins. 


MILK SOLIDS. 


Difference Between Cows Bred for Milk 
and for Butter. 





C. Brigham & Co., the Boston milk con- 
tractors, have recently fitted up a dairy labora- 
tory ana employed a chemist to look after the 


| quality of the milk received by them. Daring 


could convey greater contempt than the words, | — 


were taken from the various localities through 
which their cars run in eastern and central 
Massachusetts and also from their creameries 
in Vermont. The results obtained from these 
analyses are quite interesting, inasmuch as they 
show the quality of milk in localities where the 
cows have been bred for a number of years for 
producing the largest possible amount of milk, 
and also the quality of the milk in other locali- 
ties where the cows have been bred for produc- 
ing the largest possible amount of butter. Dur- 
ing the months of August and September 
samples were taken from each of the dairies 
suppiying their Vermont creameries with milk, 
and during the same months samples were 
taken from nearly all of their Westboro dairies 
and the following figures will show the quality 
of the mi!k in the two localities; 
SAMPLES FROM THE WESTBORO DAIRIES, 


Number of samples containing Aug. Sept. 


less than 11 percent of to‘al solids, 1 0 
‘* from 11.00 to 11.50 percent ‘ 6 1 
** from 11.60 to 12.00percent “ 4 2 
** from 12.00 to 12.25 percent *“ 14 7 
‘© from 12.25 to 12.50 percent ‘* 19 6 
* from 126010 1275 percent ‘ 13 17 
** from 1275 to13.00vercent ‘ 17 18 
** from 13 00 to 13.50percent “ 22 30 
** from 13,50 to 14.00 percent ‘* 7 10 
** over 14.00 percent - 6 9 


--109 100 
In August the 109 samples averaged 1272 
percent of total solids while in September the 
100 samples averaged 13.05 percent of total 
solids, showing an average gain of .33 percent 
which would naturally be expected. Of the 109 
samples taken and analyzed in August 74, or 68 
percent, contained less than 13.00 percent of to- 
tal solids and 44, or 40 percent, contained less 
than 12.50 percent of total solids, these 44 
samples averaging 12.08 percent total solids, 
8.94 percent solids not fat and 3.14 percent fat. 
51 percent of the September samples contained 
less than 13.00 percent of total solids, while 
only 16 percent contained less than 12.50 percent 
of total solids and averaged 12.16 percent total 
solids, 9.11 percent solids not fat and 306 per- 
cent fat. 
SAMPLES FROM THE VERMONT CREAMERIES. 


THM sc sce ear ereeeee 


C. Brigham & Co. have acreamery at Ran- 
dolph which has the reputation of being one of 
the best creameries in Vermont. 

This locality has always been noted for pro- 
ducing butter of the finest quality -and flavor, 
and the cows from which the butter is made 
are mostly Jerseys and theirgrades. At Brain- 
tree and Adams are outlying stations where 
milk is received every morning and the cream 
separated by centrifugal machines and trans- 
ported the same morning to the Randolph 
creamery, where it is made up into butter. 

The following figures show the average anal- 
yses of the samples taken from each creamery 
in August and September. 


August. 
Solids. Solids Fat. 
not fat. 
Randolph, 51 samples, 13 31 932 399 
Braintree, 21 ” 13 25 9 31 3 94 
Adams, 18 “ 1337 933 4064 
Average ofyO “ 13 31 932 3 99 
September. 
Randolph, 44 samples, 1360 941 419 
Braintree, 19 se 13 61 9 33 4 28 
Adams, 22 sed 13 83 9 69 414 
Average of 8 “ 1366 946 4 20 


From the above figures it will be seen that 
the quality ot the milk from the cows that have 
always been bred for butter, in Vermont, is 
superior to the milk from the Westboro dairies, 
where the cows have been bred for producing 
a large amount of milk. J. R. Buarr. 


GOOD, HARD THINKING. 








growth. Make a beginning at once. The taste 
for these things grows by what it feeds upon 
’ 


The agricultural interest is attacked on all 
sides, but let me say to you, in all conscience, I 





believe today that the farmer himsclt is his 
own worst foe to his own well being. It is not 
the monopolists, it is not the politicians, it is 
not the capitalists, but it is the fact that the 
farmer himself has not seen the broad guage to 
which he should attain for the purpose of 
emancipating his own business from the thral- 
dom that has encircled it. That thraldom is a 
lack of good, hard thinking, not hard work.— 
W. D. Hoard. 


WINTER DISCUSSIONS. 


A Model Program from the Franklin, 
Mass., Farmers’ Club. 








Oct. 28, with C. M. Allen. Must farmers 
combine to secure their rights politically and in 
business. 

Nov. 11, with B. H. Guild. Seeding down 
and care of grass land and harvesting the crop. 

Nov. 18. with M. Morse. Grafting and bud- 
ding and propagating p'ants by slips. 





Dec. 2, with J. C. Whiting. 


WILDER BARLY PEAR. 


the last three months over eight hundred | most profitably managed, a large or a small 
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Dec. 9, with J. G. Hitls. How shall we re- 
pair our highways? 

Dec. 16, with Franklin Brown. Are monopo- 
lies injurious to the community? and if so, 
how, and what action should be taken to con- 
trolthem? Patents, etc. 

Dec. 23, with L. W. Daniels. 
applying manures. 

Dec. 30, with James Hood. Borrowing and 
lending tools; care and repair of tools, shaip- 
ening edge tools. 

Jan. 6, with W. E. Nason. 
farming. 

Jan. 13, with E. K. Ray. 
stock in winter with best economy; having in 
view not only the dairy products, but also the 
manurial wastes. 

Jan. 20, with F. B. Ray. Our duty to the 


Saving and 


Mixed or special 





poor. How best toassist the needy? Distribu- 
tion of public charities; pauperism, its cause 
and prevention. 

Jan. 27, with J. W. Richardson. What is 
the best practical way to lessen the evils of in- 
temperance ? 

Feb. 3, with W. C. Averill. Cultivation of 
Indian corn, including selection, preparation 
and fertilizing the land, care during growth, 
harvesting the crop, and selection of seed. 

Feb, 10, with S. W. Squire. Ought our com- 
mon schoo! education to include manual train- 
ing? Has the time come for the establishment 
of a manual training school in each town? 
Should the high school course give less promi- 
nence to the languages and more to scientific 
studies ? 

Feb. 17, with A. A. Fletcher. Should the 
rate of municipal taxation be limited by statute 
in towns the same as in cities? 

Feb. 24, with C. Tracy. How to select a 
horse. Care and management of horses. 

March 10, with D. C. Cotton. Resolved that 
there never has been in the past a more desir- 
able time than the present in which to live. 

March 17, with G. W. Wiggin. Home mar- 
kets for home industries. Can such markets 
be secured by a tariff? 

March 24, with S. C. Bourne. Growing po- 
tatoes. . 

March 31, with J. L. Fisher. Recreation for 
farmers. 

April 7, with J. O. Chilson. Pleasures and 
profits of farming as compared with other pur- 
suits of life. 

April 14, with John E. Grant. Experience 
meeting. What profit has the club been to me? 


LATE POTATOES. 


Can be Made a More Bure Crop by More 
Liberal Manuring. 








I succeeded—by the use of 1100 pounds 
Quinnipiac potato manure—in growing 574 
bushels on 4 of an acre, although they were not 
planted until May 18th and the tops were killed 
by rust the first week in August. This was an 
experimental plat of 14 varieties, some of which 
yielded at the rate of nearly 300 bushels per 
acre. In this instance—judging from the crops 
and amount of fertilizers used by some of my 
neighbors—700 pounds of fertilizer made the dif. 
ference between reasonable success and failure, 
and leaves the soil in fine condition for next 
season. F. H. M. 

Pittston, Me. 





WILDER EARLY PEAR. 


We give the readers of the FARMER and 
Homes this week an accurate illustration of the 
Wilder Early pear which is being received with 








much favor everywhere it has been tried. Mr. 





Charles A. Green considers that its good points 
are earliness, superior quality, no rotting at the 
core, superior shipping qualifications, beauty 
and productiveness, great vigor, hardiness and 
strong constitution, small core with few seeds. 
This pear has also been warmly recommended 
by W. Van Demmon, the Uniteg/states pomolo- 
gist, Dr. Herkamer, J. T. Lovett, John J. 
Thomas and many others. The introducers 
and proprietors of the stock are Green’s Nursery 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


HORSE BREEDING FOR PROFIT. 


Advice Worth Reading Anywhere in New 
England. 





‘‘Hark Comstock,” one of the most clear 
headed contemporaneous writers on the horse, 
has published in the Fair Haven (Vt.) Era an 
article on the subject of “Horse Breeding for 
Profit in Vermont,” from which we extract the 
following advice : 

When farmers decide to raise a horse, partic- 


Which can be | ularly if they think best to raise one of trotting 


— stock, with expectation of marketing 
it for trotting purposes or for fast 
roading purposes, which is the same 
thing, they had better patronize a 
stallion that is being given a good 
opportunity in some well managed 
breeding establishment, even though the 
service cost an extra price, than to breed 
to some neighbor’s colt that has only a 
pedigree on one side, if he has even that, 
though they can use the latter for 
nothing. Inhorse breeding, whatever i: 
worth doing at all is worth doing well,and 
ail success in these days of competition in 
that field, depends upon doing ev>rr 
thing well in connection with the subj :ct. 
To have a reasonable expectation of suc- 
cess he must have a good mare to begin 
with. If he has not get one and cannot 
command one, he had better decide not to 
breed with the expectation of realizing 
a profit on the first generation. Then 
arises the question as to what a good 
mare consists of. In the first place, she 
should have at least good size, rugged 
constitution, plenty of nervous force 
coupled with good sense, good, true trot- 
ing action, though not necessarily speedy, 
and be free from those forms of constitu- 
tional unsoundness that are apt to be 
transmitted. This is the least that would 
reasonably warrant an owner in breeding 
for trotting speed, and if he cannot com- 
mand as much as that he had better not 
breed to a trotting stallion in expectation 
of getting an extra price for the colt. 

SCISSORED, AND ,. PENNE}. 

Not much politics this fall; so much to 
be grateful for. 

Farmers shoud learn to regard fruits as 
food instead of luxuries. 


Make a bookkeeper, clerk and cashier 
_ of one of the daughters. 
A thought crop is a good one to cultivate. 
Time spent ia. such guitization. is a progtably 
spent. 
Many a farmer who allows his corn crop to 
go to waste will complain of the shortness uf 
the forage crop. 


Farming Is the great basis of America and 
the rural schools of every grade should be 
based on this truth —Dr. T. H. Hoskins. 


The pig and the cow harnessed together 











Feeding dairy | 





would not make a stylish team, but they can 


| pull the farmer towards prosperity ata very 


gratifying pace. 

Swine that have been kept all summer on 
dish water and such, may easily have their di- 
gestion impaired by large grain rations. Feed 
moderately at first and gradually increase the 
ration as the animal gets used to it. 

A leading Maine farmer writes to the FARMER 
aod Homes that in his opinion the dairy busi- 
ness is being overdone and that the farmers 
should give more attention to sheep and poul- 
try. Corn packing he also thinks is overdune. 


We want a clean fair—clean from vices, clean 
from games that rob and deceive the public. 
Far better have no fair at all than a gam biing 
establishment sanctified by agriculture. The 
managers should bar them all out.—J. M. Deer- 
ing in Maine Agricultural Report. 


Dr. Hoskins in his excellent work for Ver- 
mont agriculture says that what is needed 
is “Cheap and direct access to our cus- 
tomers; the unnecessary profits and charges 
between producer and consumer must be elim 
inated; we want that freight express.” 

Waste is the mother of want. Economy is 
wealth. Save your wife’s health by having 
things handy about the house. Save her many 
sad hours by being kind and unselfish. Saye 
whenever it is economical to do 80, but in all 
your saving remember that money is secondary 
to health. 

Cows would be much better off if they bad 
more real exercise. Sickness among swine is 
often traceable to lack of exercise. The buil is 
shamefully neglected in this regard, and many 
& stallion does not have half the exercise be re- 
quires. Exercise is a cheap preventive of 
disease.—Colman’s Rural World. 


Other things being equal, the general state- 
ment remains undisputed, that the essential in- 
gredients of any fertilizer, to secure the best, 
and in fact the results intended, must be in a 
condition to be utilized to a large extent the 
Same season that they are applied. This does 
not necessarily imply a solubie condition of the 
compounds, but only that they be in a torm 
capable of being absorbed and taken up by the 
rootlets of the plant. 

A New York merchant who believes in busi- 
ness in farmiug as well asin other industries 
and is trying it this year for the first time on a 
cheap, run-out farm in New ersey writes the 
FaRMER and Homes that his crops are fairly 
good and with nothing to discourage him yet. 
He has fourteen acres m potatoes, the same 
number in corn, ten in ensilage, thirteen in 
oats, one and one-half in mangolds, and 
one-half each in ruta bagas and cabbage, in al | 
fifty-three and one-half acres. He aims to plan 
his work so that the regularly employed men 
aud teams will be able to do the work and be 
neither idle nor over-driven any part of the 
time. Swine and poultry and the farm teams will 
consume most of the forage and grain produced , 
thus putting the crops into condensed form for 
market. Ensilage will constitute an ingredient 
in the ration for swine and if it works success- 
fully this department of the scheme will be con 
siderably enlarged. 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


BY A- F. HUNTER. 


Balt. 


Do you think salt is necessary for 
J. L. Be 


Mr. Editor: 
poultry? 

Walpole, N. H. 

Yes. I believe salt is essential to the best 
health of fowls and all other animals. On this 
point all physiologists agree (I think), but why 
it is 80, they are not so clear. 

Foster’s “Physiology” (London, Macmillan 
& Co.) says: “All food contains certain saline 
matters, organic and inorganic, having in them- 
selves little or no latent energy, but yet either 
absolutely necessary or highly beneficial to the 
body. These must have important functions in 
directing the metabolism of the body,—the 
striking distribution of tnem in the tissues, the 
preponderance of sodium and chlorides in blood- 
serum, and of potassium and phosphates in the 
red corpuscles for instance, must have some 
meaning; but at present we are in the dark 
concerning it. We know that the various 
saline matters are essential! to health, that when 
they are not present in proper proportions 
nutrition is affected, as is shown by certain 
forms of scurvy; we are aware of the peculiar 
dependence of proteid qualities on the presence 
of salts; but beyond this we know very little.” 

Dalton’s “Physiology and Hygiene” (Har- 
per’s) says: ‘‘Ancther inorganic ingredient of 
tie food is common salt. This substance exists 
in all parts of the body, though usually in much 
less abundance than the water; and the animal 
frame could not be properly nourished with- 
out it. 

“Salt ig not only a natural ingredient in most 
kinds of food, but we almost always take it in 
addition as a condiment, to increase the relish 
of many articles of diet. This desire for salt is 
instinctive, and indicates the natural craving of 
the system for something which is essential to 
its organization. In many instances it must be 
given also to the lower animals, in order to pro- 
vide fully for their nourishment. Farmers and 
stock-breeders, for this reason, habitually give 
it to horses, cattle and sheep, and experience 
has shown that animals, when regularly sup- 
plied with a proper allowance of salt, are kept 
in much better condition than when they are 
fed only with hay, grain and other vegetable 
substances. 

“Salt is also useful by exciting the action of 
the digestive secretions, and assisting in this 
way the solution of the food; for food which is 
tasteless, however nutritious its qualities may 
be, is taken with reluctance and digested with 
difficulty ; while the attractive flavor which is 
developed by cooking, and by the addition of 
salt and other proper condiments, excites the 
secretion of the saliva and the gastric juice, and 
therefore facilitates digestion.” 

And quoting Foster agiian: ‘The several 
saline matters are no less essential elements 
of a diet than proteids, fats or carbohy- 
drates. Of use, not for the energy they them- 
selves possess, but by reason of their regulat- 
ing the energy of the food-stuffs more strictly 
80 called, they are necessary to life; the body 
in their absence fails to carry out its usual 
metabolism and disease if not death follows.” 

In other words salt is a necessary aid to the 
performing of the various functions of the 
body, such as the digestion of the food and its 
absorption by the blood, the change of the 
blood into tissue and the removal of wornout 
tissue or matter, and passing it out of the sys- 
tem, and if better health results from its use it 
is decidedly beneficial because the best health 
possibie (good condition) “is the désiré of all. 
Especially is this applicableto poultry because 
fowls cannot lay eggs (hence cannot be profit- 
able) unless they are in good condition, with 
all the organs of the body working barmonious- 
ly, and as salt stimulates digestion, stimu- 
lates the secretions and promotes the general 
good health of fowls it undoubtecly should be 
supplied to them in their food, just as we sup- 
ply it to cattle, horses or sheep, or to our- 
selve3. 

We all know the naive definition of salt giv- 
en by the little Irish girl who said, “Salt is 
whet makes your potato taste bad when you 
forget to put it on,” which illustrates what 
Dalton says, that food is tasteless and taken 
reluctantly, and hence is innutritious and less 
valuable to the system, when it lacks this rel- 
ishing condiment. “The. use of salt must have 
been nearly coeval with man’s existence on 
earth,” says the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
‘‘frequent references to it or to customs connect- 
ed with it occurring in the sacred writings.” 
These references particularly point the special 
saving quality in salt, as, for instance, “Ye are 
the salt of the earth,” meaning the redeemed, 
the blessed; and Shakespeare makes Master 
Shallow in “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
say, ‘‘We have still some salt of youth in us,” 
when he would indicate his ability for valor- 
ous deeds. The Brittanica says, ‘‘All animals 
appear to be more or less fond of salt; even 
bees will sip a solution of it with avidity. 
Mungo Park says that ‘in the interior of Africa 
the greatest of all luxuries is salt. Jt would 
appear strange toa Europeanto see a child 
suck a piece of rock salt as if it were sugar; 
this, however, I have frequently seen, although 
in the inland parts the poorer class of inhabi- 
tants are so very rarely indulged with this 
precious article that to say a man eats salt with 
his victuals is the same as saying that he is a 
rich man. I have myself suffered great incon- 
venience from the scarcity of this article. The 
long use ot vegetable food creates so painful a 
Jonging for salt that no words can sufficiently 
cescribe it.’” 

How to give the fowls salt in their food would 
be a problem for those who feed grain wholly 
or “corn mostly,” and here is where the morn- 
ing feed of *‘mash” is a benefit. My mash of 
boiled vegetables and mixed meal is always 
salted about the same as if for our own table, a 
heaping teaspoonful of salt being put in a 
bucketful, which is enough tor a breakfast for 
75 fowls; and this modicum of condiment is a 
valuable aid to egg production by stimulating 

igestion, assisting the secretions and promot- 
ng the general good health of the flock. 

Yes, most emphatically do I say salt is a ne- 
cessity for poultry and all farm stock. 





RACING AT FAIRS, 


I have read various opinions of different 
writers inthe FarmeR and Homes in regard 
to side shows at fairs, but I have not read one 
word against horse racing. I say, of two evils 
choose the lesser, and that is the side shows. 
Horse racing should never be allowed any 
where, and especially at a state fair, where so 
many people exert themselves to exhibit many 
beautifal things. Horses are such noble and 
intelligent animals that it is an evil in the sight 
of God to drive them almost to the limit of 
their endurance. Mothers will watch them, 
little dreaming that their boys may follow in 
the steps of the class of people that the racing 
brings with it; all the gamblers in the state are 
present. A.A. K 

Providence, R. I. 








ENSILAGE AS CATTLE FOOD. 


Changes Within the Silo. Use Corn Well 
Advanced Toward Maturity. 


The economic question of cattle feeding is the 
all important one with the average farmer. 


The stock-keeper who’ makes his living. and | 


that of his family, off the farm, studies both 
ends of the question. He not only delights ina 
full pail and an abundance of golden and 
“waxy” butter, but his delight is greater when 
be sees a fair return on the right side of the 
ledger. 

The problem of feeding animals rationally 
and at the same time economically is even more 
perplexing than the problem of feeding plants 
both rationally and economically. 


THE HIGHER THE ORGANISM 


the more difficult it is to control modifying con- 
ditions. Individual peculiarities must be closely 
studied in our domestic animals. How few are 
they who have not noticed the great differences 
in horses. Select two equally good driving 
horses, feed them alike, work them together, 
and how often do we see the one wearing out 
the other, in a short period of time. Like dif- 
ferences are found in cows, and he who en- 
deavors to feed economically will not supply 
each animal of his herd with the same amount 
of nutrients. Neither will he feed one class of 
feeding stuffs exclusively. Animals like plants 
require quite a number and variety of food con- 
stituents. In feeding it is wise to combine foods 
rich in the various constituents. That the ani- 
mal will extract more from the combination 
than it would from the same foods fed separ- 
ately, is doubtful. We combine our food stuffs 
mechanically. We hardly expect that by mix- 
ing digestion is aided, except that part taking 
place within the month. The animal needs a 
variety of food constituents and no one class of 
foods contains the needed materials in just the 
right proportions; but by mixing, well bal- 
anced rations may be supplied. 
ENSILAGE IS A ONE-SIDED FOOD, 


being rich in one class of componuds only— 
the heat producers Itis usually fed together 
with wheat, bran and cotton or linseed meal, 
and thus the needed mineral and flesh-forming 
materials are supplied. Animals have been 
fed on ensilage exclusively tor several months 
as a matter of experiment. No practical far- 
mer, however, would care to perform the ex- 
periment, as it must be expected tiuat a heavy 
loss in animal products would result. 

Ensilage makes a cheap and valuable food 
when used with care, and that it can be fed 
witbout irjury to the quality, including flavor, 
of the products has been clearly demonstrated. 
More pounds ot actual nutriment can be grown 
on an acre as ensilage corn than from almost 
any other known fodder plant. That these 
nutrients can be brought to the manger of 
the cow without loss of valuable material has 
been seldom claimed or assumed. If any 
change whatever takes place in the ensilage, 


THE ACTUAL AMOUNT OF NUTRITIVE MATTER 
TAKEN OUT OF THE SILO 


will be less than the amount placed therein. 
The teachings of science and of practical ex- 
periments both give weight to this assertion 
During life, plant and animal tissue is built up 
and preserved but with the advent of death de- 
struction and decay begins. Fermentation and 
decomposition cannot take place except by the 
breaking down of animal or plant tissues, and 
these tissues cannot be broken down without 
accompanying loss or escape of matter. Ma- 
nure decomposes, organic nitrogen ig chenged 
to carbonate of ammonia and this being both 
soluble and volative is easily lost. We per- 
form work with our muscles, the tissues are 
gradually broken down, a part passes off in 
the urine and part through the lungs; in the 
process heat is evolved and aids in keeping up 
the body temperature. Cider ferments, sugar 
and starch are changed to alcohol and acetic 
acid with an evolution of carbonic acid gas. 
In the same way ensilage ferments, starch and 
sugar are changed to acids of a less feeding 
value and volatile compounds pass into the 
air. 

THE GREAT AIM OF THE SILOIST 
should be not to bring about changes but to re- 
duce these changes to the lowest possible limit. 
There isan immense waste in handling and 
feeding dry todders, but unless it can be shown 
that the wastes from ensilage are !ess than 
these, the advantages of the silo are not so 
apparent. Fortunately the results of some very 
valuable and practical investigations at our 
command aid in demonstrating that great losses 
do occur, and in some measure the extent of 
such losses. At the Wisconsin experiment sta- 
tion in 1887 three silos were filled with carefully 
weighed fodder and the amount of food constit- 
uents determined by analysis. When the ensil- 
age was removed from the silo several months 
later, it was again carefully weighed dnd the 
food constituents once more determined. The 
loss on dry matter or water free substance was 
as follows: Silo No. 1 31.81 percent; No. 2, 
22 04 percent; No. 5, 2431 percent. From the 
silo giving the least loss (No. 2) I give the date 
more fully. 


Pounds. 
Fresh fodder put in ee SCeeann 666 » 24516 
Weighed out when siloed . « . « + + « « + « 19628 








Loss CCR SEBS S CHO 6 6 8 O86 40D 
Dry matter when putin ..+++se+ «++ 65554 
When taken out . eect se evesee + 6 £330 





TO oe * ? * bps oe 6 t 0 0 eo 8-0 eRe 
Percentage loss of dry matter ... « « » 22.04 
The loss at the top by spoiling was 599 
pounds of fresh ensilage; take this from 4888 
and we yet have a loss of 4289 pounds. By the 
aid of alittle mathematics we find tbat the 
amount of dry matter lost at the top of the silo 
as spoiled ensilage to be 132 pounds. We thus 
find a loss of 1092 pounds of actual food mate- 
rial out of what came as good eusilage, said to 
be *“‘second to none in quality.” 

Dr. Goessman says in his writings on the 
subject of changes in the silo, ‘none of our 
methods of preserving todder is without the 
liability of losses ; it remains a matter of degree 
depending quite largely on circumstances. » 
The successful farmer of today is the one who 
combines the teaching of science with the teach- 
ings of practical view. Science is of little use 
unless it is employed in making our practical 
operations more successful and remunerative. 
Science says to the farmer, putin for use as 
ensilage, good, wholesome fodders, well ad- 
vanced toward maturity, and then 


KEEP DOWN THE CHANGES WITHIN THE SILO 


as far as possible. Succulent plants seem to 
change most, and access of air will always tend 
to promote fermentation. More weighting is 
required to bring about the same degree of com- 
pactness than in case the fodder is quite succu- 
lent. Extremes should also be avoided. If the 
ears and stalks are both put into the silo, less 
changes will occur in the grain if the kernels be 
glazed and hard, yet no practical farmer feeds 
hard corn to hiscows. He knows that the cow’s 
stomach is not fitted to digest it. It is better to 
allow our ensilage corn to become weil ad- 





vanced, perhaps to the stage of full growth, but 





there is danger of loss by putting the hardened 
grain into the silo. A few have tried the plan 
of putting the fodder into stacks in the field to 
aliow the escape of water, and the plan seems a 
good one as it obviates the necessity of handling 
much worthless water in the fodder. 
C.S.PuHetps. 


Storrs School Agricultural Ex periment Station 
Mansjield, Ct. 





THE DAIRY. 


A trying time is coming with the cows now, 
and readers of the FARMER and HoMEs should 
not let the cows slacken in their milk yield as 
cold nights come 9n, just for the want of a lit- 
tle attention. Do not let them feel chilly; put 
them in the stable if they need protection. It 
will be a good financial move. 


WHOLE ENSILAGE. 


Mr. W. H. Gilbert defends whole silage. He 
found by observation that cows did not digest 
all of the grain or stalks of the cut ensilage. 
They eat the cut ensilage so greedily that it was 
not properly masticated, hence he thought of 
trying it whole. In his first experiment he put 
part in a silo, cut as usual, and part in another 
silo uncut, both the same quality and condition. 
The cut ensilage was good and comparatively 
sweet, but at least one quarter of the grain 
passed through the cow undigested. The whole 
ensilage was sweet; no corn was found in the 
droppings. The stock seemed to thrive better 
than on the cut. 

The next season he put all of his corn in the 
silo whole and the result was pertectly satisfac- 
tory. He found ears of sweet coro in March 
that were almost as perfect as wien first put in 
the silo. 


BUTTER FAT THE PRODUCT OF A 
PROCESS. 


DIGESTIVE 


At the meeting of the society for 
the promotion of agricultural science held 
at Toronto, Ca, te last week in Aug- 
ust, Dr. H. W. Wiley of Washington 
read avery interesting paper on the influence 
of feed on butter. From the milk of cows fed 
on cottonseed meal, a butter was produced 
which fell below the standard of good butter, 
and would at first sight appear to be adulter- 
ated with lard. The very high melting-point 
of the butter, however, proved that this was 
not the case. Another interesting point in the 
investigation was this. Some of the peculiar 
properties of cottonseed oil appeared also in the 
butter made from the milk of cows fed upon 
cottonseed, showing that certain substances 
can be carried directly from the food to the 
butter. Dr. Wiley is satisfied, however, that 
the butter fat is the product of the digestive 
processes, and does not come from the food 
direct. 


CURING AND RIPENING CREAM. 


In last week’s FARMER and Homes Mr. Gil- 
bert gave it as his opinion that the mixing of 
ripe and unripe cream together will occasion a 
heavy loss in the unripe cream. This kind of 
loss will continue to tuke place, says F. D. 
Curtis, as long as the heresy is taught and be- 
lieved that sourness is ripeness. Anything to 
secure sourness is the doctrine some teach, and 


mixing sweet and sour cream there is a big 
“sturter,” and all the mess may, and doubtless 
does, taste sour, but it is not all sour neverthe- 
less, and if it is, itis not all ripened. Theretore 
Mr. Curtis suggests the word matured to ex- 
press the right idea of perfecting cream, by 
“maturing” meaning a full development of the 
butter aroma and a condition which‘wil?“ssilt 
in the most butter. It takes time, oxygen and 
natural chemical changes to bring about the 
full and perfect development of the delicate and 
volatile oils which give butter its perfect flavor. 
Eut little lactic acid is required to secure this 
maturity. A good deal of acidity, and espe- 
cially if itis of doubtful quality, and is loaded 
with the germs of ferment and the bacteria of 
putrifaction, is not desirable. He says: “I 
want no such ferment nor beginning of putri- 
faction as a ‘starter’ for fine butter, but I do 
want sweet cream slowly matured to its most 
perfect condition, and then is the time to churn 
for the most and the best.” 





JERSEY RECORDS. 

W. C. Norton of Aldenville, Pa., gives the 
Country Gentleman the following figures relative 
to the product of some of his Jerseys; Catchfly 
25405, age eight years two months ; dropped last 
calf March lst. From August 2d to August 
8th, she gave 207 pounds milk, which made 18 
pounds 4 ounces butter, weighed when ready 
for market. Butter salted one ounce to the 
pound. She gave 7113 pounds milk last sea- 
son, and has given since dropping calf to Sep- 
tember first, 5160 pounds of milk. 

Catchfly 5th 55483, two years old, made 5 
lbs. 8 oz. butter in three days on ordinary feed, 
and over four months after dropping her calf. 
Catchfly 2d 36495, five years old, calved Feb- 
ruary 22d, and has given 4947 pounds milk to 
September lst, and is due again in December. 
She makes 4 lbs. butter in 24 days, over five 
months after dropping her calf, and about 44 
months in calf again. 

Catchfly 3d 35499 age 4 years 1 month; 
dropped her last calf March 10th, and from 
May 19ih to May 25th she gave 231 lbs. of 
milk, which made 14 lbs. 6 oz. of butter, 
weighed when ready for market, butter salted 
loz.tothe pound. She gave 5265 lbs. milk 
last season, as a three-year-old, and has given 
since dropping calf to September lst, 47294 
Ibs. milk. 

Catchfly 4th 47682 dropped her first calf 
June 17th; her test began July 19th, ending 
July 25th. She gave 247 lbs. milk which made 
17 Ibs. 4 oz. butter weighed when ready for 
market, butter salted 1 oz. tothe pound. She 
gave 42094 lbs. milk last season as a two-year- 
old, and has given since dropping calf to Sep- 
tember Ist, 2323 lbs. of milk. 


VALUE OF “SPACES” OF CREAM. 


When I first bought my Cooley creamer, I 
made a few churning trials, and obtained a 
pound of butter from less than six spaces of 
cream (not much over five and one-half spaces), 
but as I used no ice at the time (it was late 
autumn) the temperature of the water varied 
considerably, and, therefore, that trial ought 
not to be relied upon; but later in the season 
the water was nearly always about at the 
freezing point, and then it never took more than 
six spaces, as long as the milk was from the 
same cows, mostly grade Jerseys. 

The next summer and fall my cows were 
largely grade Holstein, and it took fully seven 
spaces for a pound of butter. Later on I sold 
two of the heaviest milkers and began feeding 
considerable grain, after which I made a pound 
of butter from about six and one-half spaces. 
Last spring, when I turned the cows to pasture, 
the feed was good aad I cut off the grain ration, 
and the quality of the cream was reduced so 
that it took almost seven spaces for a pound of 
butter. For six weeks past I have given grain 
more liberally, and now I get one pound of 
butter from less than six and one-half spaces. 


A a a cool place at a temperature of forty-five or 
to secure sourness a “starter” is employed. In 3 





I have not yet tested the comparative value of 
the cream from the upper and lower spaces as it 
rises in the cans, but the upper spaces appear to 
be considerably the ricber. I usually keep the 
cream in the creamer cans placed in the creamer 
until I take it out to prepare for churning. 
When so kept I have thought the richer cream 
rose to the top to a considerable extent, and I 
made @ trial about three weeks since to ascer- 
tain. The result was as follows: 104 upper 
spaces gave 17 pounds unsalted butter; 110 
lower spaces gave 164 pounds unsalted butter. 
Top spaces 6 2-17 for a pound; bottom spaces 
6 2-3 for a pound. 

I think if the cream was divided at the time of 
skimming, a greater difference would be found 
between the top and bottom. I feel confident 
that the cream from very rich milk will yield 
more butter than an equal quantity of cream 
from interior milk; in other words, Jersey 


cream is richer than Holstein cream. M. M. 
Medway, Mass. 
MONEY IN DAIRYING. SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER OR OUR GRANGE 
HOMES. 

We believe that we can take a Vermont farm, 
to-day, and by the use of energy and that kind 
of intelligence that fits the case there, make as 
much money on 25 cows as we can in Wiscon- 
sin. But we will not do it by practicing the 
old, played-out methods of forty years ago in 
breeding, handling and feeding a dairy cow, or 
in making and marketing her product. There 
is a tremendous sight of old fogyism in these 
old dairy states. That’s what makes them keep 
sO Many cows at a dead loss every year. That’s 
what drives their young men west. That’s what 
cuts down the price of real estate. You cannot 
run worn-out farms on worn-out methods. 

The Vermont farmer himself needs fertilizing 
as much as his land. Agriculture and agricul- 
tural brains are going into decay. There is 
money to be made in good dairying for instance 
in Vermont. Brain and their outcome, thought, 
study, and knowledge, as well as hard work, 
must sancitify every stroke of work, or it goes 
for naught. Those old farms have supported 
and educated several generations. They can do 
it again, but not in the old ways.—Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


SOME NOTES FROM THE RECENT DAIRY CON- 
FERENCE HELD AT BURLINGTON, VT. 


Butter tubs may be thoroughly soaked in a 
a short time by using hot brine. 


If the butter does not come readily a bandful 
of fine salt will usually save from five to ten 
minutes churning and not harm the butter. 


In the fall of the year milk for cold setting 
should be thinned with warm water and brought 
to a temperature of about ninety-eight, other- 
wise the cream will not all rise. 


Cream should not be set on a stove or in a tub 
of hot water towarm. Warming should be 
done by pouring warm water into the cream. 
It cream is too warm it should be cooled by 
putting in cold water until brought to the right 
temperature. 

Farmers using the deep-setting process often 
lose considerable butter by putting unripe with 
ripe cream. The first cream should be kept in 


forty-eight. When enough has been secured 
for a churning it should be warmed, ripened 
and churned at a temperature of sixty-four or 
sixty-six. 

Mr. W. H. Gilbert of New York stated that 
the ensilage from an acre of corn that will yield 
from ninety to one hundred bushels of ears will 
keep three. cows two months. Mr. Gilbert 
firmly believes in the silo. He plants from 
eighty to one hundred acres of corn each year 
for ensilage, plants the large, sweet corn and 
lets it get nearly ripe before cutting, plants thin 
enough to have good ears develop, and puts the 
corn in the silos whole. He practiced cutting 
for seven years but for the past three years has 
laid aside the cutter, gets a better quality of en- 
silage and more butter from the same amount 
of feed; says it takes a man about twenty min- 
utes longer to feed 125 cows with uncut ensi- 
lage than to feed the cut ensilage. 


GRANULES. 
Hon. F. D. Douglass, president of the Ver- 
mont state dairyman’ association, says that he 


has become convinced that those who make 
winter butter can not afford to be without a silo. 


Mr. W. H. Gilbert of New York says that the 
coming Cairy reports of his state will show an 
average gain during the past year of from three 
to five pounds of butter per cow, and that this 
gain is the direct result of the dairy conferences 
held in different parts of the state. 


A farmer in Herkomer county, New York, 
has a cow whose milk will coagulate and make 
cheese without the use of rennet. Nocream will 
rise on the milk. Experiments will be made in 
breeding from this cow to see if an exclusively 
cheese making breed of cows can not be started. 





HORTICULTURAL. 


THE NEW GRAPE. 


The new “Green Mountain” grape was shown 
at the recent New England fair in Wor- 
cester by Stephen Hoyt’s sons of New Canaan, 
Ct., who are so well pleased with it that they 
will soon put it on the market. It is a greenish 
white grape with thin skin, sweet pulp and few 
seeds, ripening the last of August, just in sea- 
son to escape the usual] early frosts which 
make grape growing in New England so un- 
certain with most of the desirable varieties. 
The grape originated in Vermont, hence its 
name. 

TESTING NEW VARIETIES. 


How much money has been, and still is being 
filched from people’s pockets, by “new” fruits 
and vegetables! Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been wasted upon new strawber- 
ries alone. Now I think the horticultural 
public ought to set down its foot, and declare 
that it will not buy a plant or send for any 
species or variety that can be tested in one or 
two seasons, uniess it has successfully run the 
gauntlet of the experiment stations. Parties 
confident that they have produced new small 
fruits and vegetables of advanced merit ought 
to be willing to await such tests, and the intel- 
ligent public and the press should look with 
stern disfavor on any effort to force these nov- 
elties forward in advance of such a verdict.— 
American Garden. 


KING OF THE DWARF PEA. 


This variety of pea is confirming its reputa- 
tion this season for abundant yield. The best 
pea-growers are unanimous in giving it the 
preference for bearing quality over all other 
dwarf varieties. Some growers, this season, 
who have raised all the principal varieties, 
have found this the best cropper of all. As 
most of our readers know, this variety is a 
cross between McLean’s Little Gem and Amer- 
can Wonder; in height itis but little if any 
taller than Little Gem, and comes into use im- 
mediately after that variety. It is a stout, 
erect grower, and bears up well its heavy crops. 
The stock of it is being raised under the most 





careful supervision with a view to its uniform- 
ity and purity. The quality is excellent, and 
there is no question that it now stands at the 
head of all the varieties of dwarf peas. It is 
equally well adapted to the family garden or 
for raising on a large scale for market, where 
quality is appreciated.—Vick’s Magazine for 
September. 





FARM VALUES. 


Value and Prices Not Disproportionate. 





I have seen several allusions in the FARMER 
and Homes to the alleged depressed state of 
farm property. Now I have investigated sev- 
eral farms that were offered at prices said to be 
below their intrinsic value, but have never 
found one where the price asked was not more 
than its real worth. Te say that the buildings 
cost so much really represents nothing, for 
everyone knows that there are not a half dozen 
places in the state of Massachusetts where a 
house of seven or more rooms can be erected 
and then sold for its cost, let alone any advance 
for rich men in the enterprize. Then again 
they say tbat a farm contains a certain number 
of acres, but when you get to see it ten to one 
you will find the major portion a wood lot. 
Now it may pay to raise wood, but it is hardly 
fair to call woodland farming land. The Wor- 
cester County farm recently mentioned in this 
paper I presume has much more than bushes 
on it. At any rate I would not be afraid to bet 
a big apple that there is considerable woodland 
and really very little pasture, or land suitable 
for cultivation. 

Now I am looking for a farm of three hun- 
hundred or more acres—a place to raise sheep 
upon, and if you will kindly give me the loca- 
tion of any ot those cheap farms such as you 
refer to you will certainly confer a favoron me. 

South Hanover, Mass. B. B,J. 





PACKING APPLES. 





The Country Gentlemanj describes a plan 
practiced by some New York growers for pack- 
ing apples shown in the jgaccompanying cut 
which we have secured for the readers of the 
FARMER and Homes. ‘The cross piece/a is of 
hard wood, 22 inches long and 14 inches square, 
under which is attached a 2 inch block 6 inches 
wide, 15 inches long. 
are of rod iron 20 inches long, 4 inch in di- 
ameter, and pass ‘through each end of cross 
a, with nuts on the upper and lowersides. The 
rods c c act as clamps,*are 15 inches long, 
loosely riveted to each end of lever d; d is a 


band iron 1 inch wide, 4 inch thick. It is semi- 











AN APPLE PACKER. 


circular in shape, and acts as a lever with ful- 
crum at éach end of rods b b, where it is loose- 
ly riveted 2} inches from either end. The op- 
erator places the block on head to be put in po- 
sition, raises the lever, and fastens the clamps to 
chime of barrel; then by pressure of foot on 
lever the head is brought down, and both hands 
are left free to complete the operation. The 


, above can be inade by any good blacksmith for 


$1.50. 
EARLY MATURITY OF SHEEP. 





In a recent letter referring to the $50 prize 


The vertical pieces b b | 
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WSAVAONA 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood, 
builds up weak and debilitated systems, 


gives strength to weakened 


Hood’s nerves, overcomes that tired 
feeling, tones the digestive 
Sarsapa- organs, invigorates and reg- 
. ulates the kidneys and liver, 
rilla expels disease, and 
vigorous health. Young 
people say: ‘‘Itis the best Makes 
medicine we ever took.” 
Old people say: ‘* It makes the Weak 
us feel young again.” So 
good a medicine may well Strong 
be called “‘the true Elixir of Life.” 
Hooed’s Sarsaparilia is sold by all drug- 
gists. $1;sixfor$5. Prepared byC. I. Hood 


& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


caying leaf. In asbort time the vines become 
affected, turn brown and die, after which there 
can be no further growth of tubers. I find 
many large fields thus prematurely dead. The 
soil is loaded with water by recent heavy rains, 
—a condition most favorable for decay of the 
potatoes. It is therefore evident (the mildew 
being a lover of moisture) that the tubers 
should be removed from the soil and kept dry 
and cool. It will be well to leave the potatoes 
on the ground long enough to dry off com- 
pletely, after which they may be stored where 
they will not be covered with any moisture. A 
good way, until cold weather comes, would be 
to place them in an airy loft or barn, either in a 
thin layer on a dry floor or in shallow bins. A 
sprinkling of air-slaked lime, a handful to a 
bushel, may be applied when placed in the bin 


| to killany germs that may be on their surface. 


| potatoes were dug. 


The vines should have been burned before the 
yrequent visits should be 
made to the storage room and any decaying 


tubers remuved before they contaminate sur 
| rounding potatoes. Potatoes this year are likely 
to be high-priced, and will repay the extra care 
here recommended. A damp, warm, close 
cellar would be sure to furnish the conditions 
that would result in decay —Prof. Byron D. 





offered by the American Southdown association | 


for the best Southdown within two years old at 
the Chicago fat stock show in November next, 
John Hobert Warren of New York says: ‘To 


have a fat wether in perfection, I think he | 


should be between three and four years old. 
To have thick muscle or lean meat nicely inter- 
mixed with fat it takes time. Such mutton is 
not profitable to raise for market, but you can 
get it in England, though rarely in this country. 
Well cooked, such mutton, to my mind. is the 
most delicate of meats.” 

Friend Warren may be correct in all he says, 
but if the three or four-year-old mutton cannot 


be raised profitably, it is not the kind on which | 


to offer prizes at the stock show. 
station work the question of profitable produc- 
tion need not always be considered, but in prac- 
tical stock feeding on the farm the matter of 
profit must not be lust sight ot. 

Not long since it was the prevailing opinion 
that beef of the best quality could not be made 
under four or five years. The fat stock shows 
have taught us differently. It is possible that 
the Southdown sheep may be found capable of 


producing first quality of meats, and profitably | 


too, at two years old or under. 
PuHIt THRIFTON. 





POTATO ROT PRECAUTIONS. 


Many a potato grower who naturally ex- 
pected and ought to have two hundred bushels 
per acre, finds the yield less than one hundred 
busbels of second-rate tubers, some of which are 
decayed and many more affected; a dishearten- 
ing outcome largely due to excessive growth of 
a fungus that first attacked the upper leaves, 
and from there rapidly passed into the stems 
and down tw the tubers. This mildew is so 
small that when seen in quantity it appears 
like a frosty covering on the surface of the de- 








Cuticura Remevies Cuns 
Sxin ano Boop Diseases 
srom Pimpces to Somorutés 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
AN which the CUTICURA REMEDrxEs are held 
by the thousands upon thousands whose lives haye 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humil- 
iating, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

CuTIcURA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure 
for every form of skin and blood disease, from 
pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, MAss. 

Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


ye Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily .«w 
skin prevented by CUTICURASOAP. 


z= 
Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
\ ness speedily cured by CuTICURA ANTI- 
PALIN PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster 














In experiment | year’s full subscription to the NEw ENGLAND 





| 
| 


| one club subscription, $2.75. 


Ilalsted, in N. Y. Tribune. 








A 


GRANGE 
LIBRARY 
FREE, 


Henry Stewart’s new Book “The 
Culture of Farm Crops” 





8 intended to tell the whole story of Farm prac- 
tice and to explain the principles upon which this 
practice is based. This is done in such a plain and 
intelligent manner as to be read ly comprehended, 
in fifty short chapters. Mailed on receipt of $1.50, 
or will be forwarded with a year’s subscription to 
the FARMER or HomEs for $2.85. Free to any 
one who will send us a new subscriber. 


Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 

The best book published on Breeds, Breeding 
and management of Dairy Stock, the selection of 
Milch Cows, the culture of Forage Plants, and 
making of butter and cheese, by Hon. Charles L. 
Flint, for many years Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture. 


. New 1889 Edition. 


Revised by Mr. A. W. Cheever, Agricultural 
Editor of the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 
Sent by mail to any address for $2; with one 





HomEs, $3.25. With 
Free to any one who 
will send us $2 in new subecriptions. 


FARMER or OUR GRANGE 


Farm Accounts. 


Rogers’s Farm Account Book is far the best 
blank-book for the purpose. One-year size, 50 


cents, Mailed from the office of the New ENG- 
LAND FARMER or GRANGE HOMES on receipt of 
price. In combination with a regular subscrip- 


tion, $2.35; with a club subscription, $1.85. FREE 
to any one who sends us $1 for new subscription.8 


NEW AGRICULTURE. 


The New Agriculture, Cole’s combined system of 
drainage and irrigation. Price in cloth $1.00. 
Price with a single subscription to the FARMER 
or HoMES $2.75. Price with a club subscription 
$2.25. Free to any one who sends us $2.00 for 
new subscriptions. 


Small Fruits. 


Their propagation and cultivation, including 
the grape and cranberry, and illustrated by 
numerous engravings. By William H. Hills, 
Plaistow, N. H. Large 8 vo. 138 pages. 

It is an excellent, trustworthy guide in the 
culture ot small fruits.—P. Barry, author of 
The Fruit Garden. , 

It tells just what one inexperienced wishes to 
know. Mr. Hills knows by more than thirty 
years experience the best varieties of small 
fruits and how to grow them, and this informa 
tion he gives his readers in plain English.— 
Hon. John D. Lyman, Exeter, N. H. 


Sent by mail to any address for $1.00. Free 
to any old subscriber who sends us a new one. 
With one year’s single subscription to the 
Farmer and Homes, $2.70, one club subscrip 
tion, $2.20. 


GREEN FORAGE SYSTEM. 


Colcord’s Green Forage System giving the 
results of experiments in preserving green for- 
age without heat or fermentation. Regular 
price $1 00, with one year’s single subscription 
$2.75; club subscription $2.25. Free for $2 00 
in new subscription. 


NEW ENCLAND FARMER, 
OUR GRANCE HOMES. 























34 Merchants Row, Boston. 
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Mrs. Hewitt, who writes upon carpet 
weaving this week, has a practical knowl- 
edge of the subject, and will answer any 
questions addressed to this departmeut 
about making carpets, cutting and sewing 
rags or preparing warp. 





Mrs. Croly, who has been prominent as 
a fashion writer for thirty-five years over 
the pen name Jenne June, believes that 
the present style of woman’s dress is as 
free and as protective as can be hoped for 
at present, and that the dress of women 
was never before so deprived of useless in- 
cumbrance, or so free to obey artistic im- 


pulse. 





An affectation of the severity of mascu- 
line garb is becoming to certain types of 
youthful feminine beauty, but when a 
young woman enters a public place wear- 
ing a jockey cap and chewing a tooth-pick, 
as recently happened in my presence, the 
our grandmother’s calashes 
would even be welcome. There is a me- 
‘ium between ultra freedom of dress and 

ianners and clinging helplessness. 


shades of 





A WIDE LACE. 


Linen Better Than Cotton Thread. 
Best Needle. 


The 
How to Vary a Pattern. 


For crocheted laces good cotton thread 
wears better than cheap linen thread which 
soft and soon breaks away when put to 


any wear. The best linen thread makes 
the most satisfactory work and costs about 
twice as much as cotton thread. Ot Bar- 
bour’s linen thread No. 60 will wear well 


for skirt trimming although some may pre- 
fer the finer lace made from No. 70, which 
is the best for trimming other underwear 
and for a lace for pillow cases. The 
more simple patterns—those that are com- 
plete in three or four rows, bear greater 
resemblance to lace than those of more dif- 
cult pattern. The patterns are also 
subject to variation by the skilful worker. 
It is not always easy to keep the work 
eat that is for ‘‘catch up,” and the cro- 
cheting that lies round handy forthe odd 
minute is liable to become soiled; in that 
case it is the best way to wash and pull it 
into shape, as one does up lace, before 
sewingitontoa garment. But if possi- 
ble keep it neat, especially if you are a 
young girl and are forming habits of work. 
Perhaps this is impressed on my mind 
more forcibly by the remembrance ot cer- 
tain"pieces of tatting and crocheting made 
years ago during school recesses, and 
which bore the marks of contact with 
slates, lead pencils and luncheon. I have 
always secretly wondered if those little 
girls grew up to be neat housekeepers, and 
so strong were childish impressions, that 
to this day those gray laces will associate 
themselves with the now grown-up girls. 
Select a crochet needle with an ivory han- 
dle, which will not slip in the hand like a 
steel one; do not take a needle which in- 
‘reases in size toward the handle. Sucha 
one makes the work coarse, however fine 
the hook portion may be, for the thread 
slipping up on the needle becomes as large 
a loop as that made by a coarse hook. 
A very pretty lace may be made as 
follows: 
Make a chain of fifty stiches. 
st row: Make 3 double crochet, 1 chain and 
louble crochet into the fourth stitch. Skip 
three stiches and in the next stitch make 3 
uble crochet, 1 chain and one double crochet; 
repeat until there are six groups of stitches. 
p one stitch and make one double crochet in 
next; chain 2, skip 2, 1 double crochet; 
chain 2, skip 2,1 double crochet in the next, 
chain 2, skip 2, 1 double crochet, chain 2, skip 2 
and in the next make 3 double crochet, 1 chain, 
double crochet; skip 2 and in the next make 
double crochet, 1 chain and 3 double crochet; 
chain 2, skip 2, 1 double crochet; chain 2, skip 
2, 1 double chain; chain 2, skip 2, 1 double 
chain; chain 5 and turn. 
2d row: 1 double crochet, chain 2, skip 2, 1 
double crochet, chain 2and under the one chain 
in the shells of the last row make 3 double 
crochet, 1 chain, 1 double crochet; then 1 double 
crochet, 1 chain, 3 double crochet; chain 2, 1 
iouble crochet; chain 2, 1 double crochet; 
chain 2, I double crochet; chain 2, L double 
rochet; 3 double crochet, 1 chain, 1 double 
sin under the one chain in shell of previous 
repeat these shells to fend of the row, 
Hain 3 and turn. 
| row: Repeat the pattern by always work- 
ing the 3 double crochet, 1 chain, 1 double cro- 
chet, in the open space which gives the effect of 


eyelets, 


Make at least two inches before judging of 
the beauty of the pattern. 


LATE FRUITS. 
And What May Be Done with Them. 





\iter the bulk of canning, preserving 
‘pickling is done, some of the late 
‘ruits often remain to be disposed of. Or 
circumstances may have prevented the 
housewife from making her supply of these 
things in the usual season; this need not 
prevent her from filling her store closet 
with various good things, for which a few 
pes are appended. 
BARBERRY JELLY. 
Pick the berries over clean, but do not strip 
‘em from the stems. Boil the truit until it is 
't with jast enough water to cover it. Strain 
ut be careful that no pulp passes through 
‘he strainer. Allow one pint of juice to one 
Pound of granulated suger. Boil the juice 
‘apidly for fifteen minutes, then add the sugar 
| boil rapidly five or ten minutes, or until it 
‘hick. Pour into glasses, and after it has 
sme hard cover with papers. 
APPLE BUTTER. 
boil a kettlefal of sweet cider down to two- 
‘Girds, then add to that molasses of the best 
quality and sufficient to make the original 
quantity. Pare, core and quarter ripe, swee;, 

















apples, and put as many into the cider as it will 
cover; then boil slowly, stirring often with a 
flat stick. When the apples are tender, take 
them out with a perforated skimmer, draining 
well. Put in a second supply of apples and let 
them cook till tender; take from the fire and 
pour all together in a large stone crock; cover 
and let it stand twelve hours or over night. 
Then return all to the fire and boil down, stir- 
ring constantly until the syrup is thick and the 
“butter” dark colored. Keep it in stone jars in 
a dark, cool and dry place. When properly 
made it keeps all winter. Always use the very 
best molasses for apple butter. 


CIDER APPLE JELLY. 


Wash good, ripe apples aud cut them in 
quarters without paring. Put them in a kettle 
and cover them with sweet cider just frum the 
press. Boil until the apples are done, then 
drain through a cloth. Do not press it at all 
nor shake about to cause any pulp to run 
through. To every pint of the liquid allow one 
pound of sugar. Boiltwenty or thirty minutes. 
Apple jelly can be made any time during the 
winter by simply stewing the apple with a little 
water, draining through a flannel carefully, and 
adding a pound of sugar to one pint of the 
Juice. Select sour or highly-flavored apples and 
do not mix the varieties. Red apples will make 
the highest-colored jelly. 

QUINCE PRESERVE. 


Peel, core and cut the quinces in eights ;"put 
the cures containing the seeds in the preserving 
pan, barely cover them with hot water, simmer 
for twenty minutes, strain through a jelly-bag, 
and put the juice back in the preserving pan. 
Allow three-quarters of a pound of loaf-sugar 
to one pound of fruit; put the sugar and fruit 
into the juice; boil an hour, watching carefully, 
as it burns easily; skim in the usual way, and, 
when it looks clear and the liquid jellies quickly 
when dropped on a plate, it is done. Put into 
jars and sea). If possible, quinces should be 
peeled and cored witb a silver or plaved knife, 
as it keeps them a better color. Half sweet 
apples and half quinces make a good preserve, 
but not as rich and strong as that from quinces 
alone. 





EVERY DAY COOKING. 


APPLE SLUMP. 


Sift a quart of flour, add one tzaspoonfal of 
salt and rub in a tablespoonful of butter, add 
two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and half a 
pint of milk. Pare and quarter six large, tart 
apples, put them in a baking-dish with one pint 
of water, roll out the dough, cover the apples 
and bake slowly in the oven for haif an hour. 
When done, dust thickly with powdered sugar 
and serve with hard sauce. 

SPICE CAKE. 

One and one-half cups of sugar, half a cup 
of butter, one half a cup of sweet milk, three 
eggs, two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, two cups of flour, spices to 
suit the taste. Rub the butter and sugar to a 
cream, then add the well beaten eggs. Next 
stir in the milk in which the soda has been dis- 
solved. lastly add the flour with the cream 
tartar sifted and thoroughly mixed in it, and 
the spices. If desired raisins may be added. 

MOUNTAIN HOUSE ROLLS. 


Set a thin sponge with flour at about four 
o’clock in the afternoon by stirring into a quart 
of water flour enough to make a thick batter, 
adding a half cake of compressed yeast dis- 
solved. Let this sponge stand till nine o’clock 
o’clock and ,then knead up thoroughly; adda 
piece of butter the size of a largeegg. Let the 
rolis stand till morning, then roll them out as 
thin as your hands, handle the dough as little 
as possible, cut it into narrow strips and lay in 
a pan to rise for three-quarters of an hour. 
Bake in a quick oven ten minutes. These 
rolls are delicious made of part graham or of 
whole wheat flour. 


A BEEF STEAK. 


An old butcher is authority for the follow- 
ing: It always makes me sick to see a woman 
cook a steak. She invariably puts her trying- 
pan on the stove, and puts in a chunk of grease 
about as big as my fist, and when it hot 
enough to begin to crackle ehe puts in her beef, 
and never thinks of covering it. The smoke 
and steam from it goes to the very ceiling. 
After she cooks it this way until it begins to 
look like an old rubber shoe sole she calls it 
done. When you go to eat it there is no more 
taste in itthan a chip. Now,if want a good 
bit of steak have a clear hot fire, set your 
clean, empty pan on, cover it up, then 
pound your steak, and when your pan is very 
hot lay in your steak, and cover quickly. As 
soon as it has crisped enough to let go its hold 
on the pan, turn over and cover quickly; turn 
again as at first, and continue to do so about 
every two minutes until you have turned it 
about six or eight times. Have a hot buttered 
dish ready for it and lay it in; add a sprink- 
ling of pepper, salt and sugar, and cover tight- 
ly. Now, if you wish a gravy, put a bit of 
butter in your pan. When hot, rub ina pinch 
of flour, add a small teacupful of boiling wa- 
ter, let it boil a few minutes, then put it intoa 
gravy boat instead of putting it over your beef 
to draw out the juice. 


RAG CARPETS. 
Kind of Rags. 





How Many and How Pre- 
pared, 


Quite a little while ago I promised to tell you 
some things about carpet weaving. I have in- 
quired diligently of old weavers that there 
might be no very great mistake. The follow- 
ing is in part what an aged weaver writes to me 
about the subject : 

“For a carpet one yard wide, woven in a No. 
20 reed, five knots and five threads are required 
per yard for the warp. When spooling the 
warp ten knots and ten threads can be put upon 
one spool for convenience in warping, and for 
every ten yards one yard must be allowed extra 
when laying upon the warping bars. Thus, if 
thirty yards are wanted thirty-three yards 
must be allowed upon the warping bars; the 
one yard in ten will be taken up by the threads 
in the warp crossing the rags in weaving. No 
one can be positive about the quantity of rags 
and warp needed for an exact pattern fora 
carpet, as some rags take up more room than 
others and some weavein closer, the coarser 
rags making a beavier, and to many people a 
nicer looking carpet than finer rags would. 

There is less shrinkage in a long web than in 
ashorter one. Therefore if there are several 
small carpets wanted it would pay to club to- 
gether in buying warp and put all possible in 
one web, that is, all that could be put in the 

loom withouttrouble. It is quite impossible to 
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tell the exact amount of rags to make a yard, 
a8 some are coarser and some finer, anywhere 
from one to one and one-half pounds.” 

The lady continues in her letter, “Cotton rags 
cut from three-quarters toan inch wide are 
fine enough to look well, and will weigh a 
pound and a quarter to the yard if the carpet is 
yard wide.” She also says, “I wove a carpet 
of one hundred ten yards, which took only 
one pound of rags to the yard, but those car- 
pets were not nearly as good as they would 
have been had the rags been a trifle coarser, 
neither did they look as well. 

Red stripes especially and sometimes others 
are woven of woolens, flannels or worsted of 
some kind. Such rags in weaving beat up 
closer than cotton; therefore there is a greater 
per cent of shrinkage in the rags. Threads 
cannot be relied upon in that case, but the 
stripes must be measured to be sure the width 
of the stripes is the same in each breadth 
throughout the carpet. There is such a differ- 
ence in preparing rags that a lady for whom I 
wove could have enclosed in her hand every 
rag left after finishing, although she allowed the 
same proportion of rags.” 

It is always best toallow a short piece be- 
sides the one yard in ten, as one would not 
want a short pattern, anda rug or two never 
comes amiss. 

The rule is, the one employing the weaving 
done shall reel the warp in skeins of ten knots 
each, allowing ten threads to each skein. Also 
some kind of yarn provided to weave the 
first three inches, alse three or four inches 
between each length, designed for the lengtk or 
width of the room, and every length must be 
woven six or eight inches longer than desired 
while stretched in the loom, as it will shrink 
that much when removed from the loom. 

A piece of stout cord the length of each 
breadth fastened on one side of the cloth when 
first commencing and drawn tight with the car- 
peting is a good way to measure while weaving, 
to measure the width of the stripes use card- 
board or paper. To find how your colors will 
look, or to teil the weaver how you want it 
woven, take a thin board two feet long and four 
or five inches wide, wind one color around as 
many times as you want rags in a stripe, then 
another color, until you are satisfied you bave 
what you desire in the combination of colors. 

Sometime if you want me to I will tell how 
to-manage to make everything handy while 
working in the loom. 

Now about the coarse or fine rags, the same as 
with cloth the finer the rags the finer the reed 
and the coarser the rags the coarser the reed. I 
have seen very pretty carpets woven in a num- 
ber twenty-six reed, old weavers would say a 
number twenty reed was very low ‘“‘slay,” and 
a twenty-eight very high “slay.” Reeds are 
numbered every even number and harness’ to 
match, or if higher, eyes enough will have to be 
thrown out to make it match the reed which is 
used. Carpets are always drawn in the reed 
and woven “half slayed,” which means one 
thread between every splint in the reed, while 
cloth has two threads of warp in a place. 

About stripes, or hit or miss, that is a matter 
of taste to a great extent. If I were to do the 
weaving I should expect higher pay for stripes 
as it requires more skillandtime. Have bright, 
pretty colors by all means, the fewer the colors 
in stripes the better they will look. Can any- 
one tell me how many knots of forty threads 
each one pound of warp will make? 

' Mrs. E. C. Hewirrt. 

Wilmot, N. H. 


THE BEST BLACK SILK. 
How to Make and Trim it. 





Jennie June says it is curious how permanent 
a hold a ‘‘best” black silk has obtained upon 
the feminine mind; the traditions of it seem to 
be handed down from mother to daughter and 
so on for generations. It is the dress that is 
saved for, waited for, looked for and sometimes 
cried over if it should prove deceptive or the 
dressmaker fail in reaching the standard. An 
object so long anticipated may well cause per- 
plexity when it is at last within one’s reach. It 
seems impossible to deal with it in any simple 
or ordinary way. Howshallitbe made? How 
shall it be trimmed? These are burning ques- 
tions. Everybody’s brains are racked for sug- 
gestions and everybody falls back upon “‘jet” o1 
jetted passementerie, the most expensive and 
wasteful, commonplace and hackneyed of all 
trimming. ‘Tell the owner that it does not want 
trimming and she would beas greatly disgusted 
as the average patient, if the doctor should tell 
him he did not need medicine. 

“Best” dresses are always trimmed, and 
usually the indifferent quality of the fabric is 
still further lowered by the kind of ornamenta- 
tion put upon it. Will it do any good to the 
happy possessors of black silks in the piece to 
say “don’t?” Make them up with full organ 
folds at the back, slightly draped front, 
a full vest bodice, closed unless you are very 
stout, and sleeves, the fulness of which is 
brought up to the shoulder and arranged in 
irregular folds nearly upright. Al! the finish 
required may be obtained by mitering the edge 
of collar and sleeves and of the sides of the 
front as they meet the vest, which may be varied 
to suit the occasion. 





OLD LACE. 


Old lace is much more valuable and beautiful 
than new lace because it is all woven in lost 
patterns. It is frequently as fine as a spider’s 
film, and cannot be reproduced. Before the 
French revolution whole villages supported 
themselves by lace-making, and patterns were 
handed down from one generation to another. 
They were valuable heirlooms, for the most 
celebrated weavers always had as many orders 
as they could execute in a lifetime, and they 
were bound by an oath, taken on the four gos- 
pels, to work only for certain dealers. When 
the reign of terror began all work of this kind 
was interrupted for a time. After the storm 
had subsided the dealers and workers were far 
apart—some dead, some lost, and some escaped 
to foreign lands, and such of the women as re- 
maived were bound by their oath to work for 
but one; and this oath was held by the poorest 
of them to be binding, and there were instances 
where they suffered actual want rather than 
break their word. Some, however, taught their 
children and their grandchildren, and many 
patterns were in this way preserved. 





FAITHFUL IN SMALL THINGS, 


When a woman who perhaps pines for more 
extended work and influence mixes her coffee 
day after day with the dregs of the preceding 
breakfast, not washing the pot for a week at a 
time; when she thinks it too much trouble to 
watch the “bread sponge” with the same care 
that a man gives to critical junctures in busi- 
ness; when she sets the stewing meat over the 
coals and goes to other affairs, letting it boil 
“right up and down,” she is not only not fit for 
great things ““t is most manifestly unfit for 


the “lower ~« she considers it, that she 
occupies. “~d on business as the 
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average woman carries on her household, there 
would soon be nothing to put in the pot. Here 
is & legitimate point where women may strive 
to be like men. 

I believe that the higher education of women 
will bring the whole woman to a nobler level, 
and household arts will gain with the rest.—N. 
Y. Home Journal. 


GOWNS FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 


It isa wise woman who realizes when her 
youthful and even middle-aged charms are fad- 
ing, 88ys the Domestic Monthly, as she can 
then meet Father Time half-way and prepare 
for the inevitable by changing her attire for one 
in accordance with the tiny crows’ feet, fading 
eyes and wrinkled throat. Perbaps it is wiser 
to dress a trifle old for your age than ‘too 
young, though the happy medium is the wished 
for path that some find instinctively, while 
some wander everywhere but to the proper 
road. Now that black, gray, dark green and 
purple just revived, are fashionable; an elderly 
person can not be at a loss tor colors. The iong 
polonaises are becoming and healthful, as they 
remove the weight of the garment from the 
hips. These are made in coat style for a stout 
figure or may have a fullness from the shoul- 
ders when of a slight build. High collars, full 
s'eeves, revers, flat, pleated or shirred vests are 
in good taste. Folds of etamine are worn in 
the neck and sleeves of ordinary gowns and soft 
creamy lace in those of better quality. French 
women are conceded to be natural artists in 
dress and they say: “When growing on the 
shady side of forty-five years dress the neck 
high and soft looking; let lace fall over the 
wrists, and wear the veil to the edge of the chin 
for at these points age first appears.” 


A WOMAN’S CLUB. 


The regular meetings ot the Wheaton Semin- 
ary club are held on the second Saturday of 
eacb month from October to March inclusive. at 
the Thorndike, Boylston street, Boston. Busi- 
ness meeting at 12 o’clock, luncheon at 1, and 
literary exercises at 2. The following are the 
subjects for study and discussion during the 
winter, with date ot meeting: Oct. 12—Dante: 
the lover, the poet, the philosopher, and the 
wanderer; Nov. 9—House and home papers; 
Dec. 14—Wagner and his music; Jan. 1l—A 
rushlight extra; Feb. 8—The labor problem and 
some solutions; March 8—Mission work at 
home and abroad. 











PAPER AND STRING BAGS. 


On the inside of a closet door in my kitchen I 
have two bags, the upper one about one-quarter 
the size of the lower. Eachis made of old 
ticking and bound; the part that is nailed to 
the door is flat and on this is one pocket not so 
full as to sag and empty the contents. In the 
upper one is put strings and the lower one is 
always ready for the paper bags and wrapping 
paper that come into the house daily. 

L. H. W. 





“Girls,” said grandmother to us the other 
day, “my grandmother used to say that ‘one 
keep clean is worth half a dozen make cleans.’ ’ 
This bit of wisdom is a universal truth. No 
one can appreciate the value of this fact unless 
she has experienced some of the discomfort 
produced by a habit of letting dust accumulate, 
letting little odd jobs go, until chaos itself is 
represented in many parts of the house.—Pitts- 
burg National Stockman. 





Cleansed with boiling water and kept about 
the kitchen sink a worn whisk broom will be 
found handy for a variety of uses, such as 
cleansing milk strainers which have become 
clogged, horseradish graters, etc. After the ar- 
ticles have been washed and are thoroughly 
dry, gather the ends of the brush closely in the 
hand, and proceed to brush on both sides when 
they are quickly freed of particles. 





“Bodice” instead of “‘waist” is fast becoming 
the fashionable word when used in connection 
with a “gown” or costume. In England, Lon- 
don, for example, they know nothing about 
“waist,” but everlastingly chatter about ‘“‘bod- 
ice.” Hence the adoption of the word by our 
female Anglomaniacs, all of whom are, of 
course, ‘‘fashionable.” 





Live your own lite in yourown day. You 
are not your grandmother.— Mississippi White 
Ribbon. 


SCROFULA. 





No somata offered the public so positively eradt 
cates scrotulous sores, humors, and impurities from 
the blood as Hood’s Sarenpestie. The remarkable 
cures of men, womenand children prove it a reliable 
and wonderful medicine. C.1I, Hood & Co., Apoth- 
ecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists and dealers 





SHORTHAND. 


6th Annual Catalogue free. Beale’s Shorthand 
School, 180 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Courtship, 


How done! How not to do it! New Book 
Have you seen it? Worth its weight in gold! 
Sent for 25 ce: ts by H. L. HASTINGS, 49 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 


YCLOPEDIAS, 
SECOND HAND--ALL KINDS. 
B. A. FOWLER & CO 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 











Mountain Songs and Seaside Melodies 


are past. Let us buckle down cheerfully to the 

year’s musical work, greatly assisted Dy the new, 

ee and most useful Music Books, prepared 
e 


byt 
DITSON COMPANY. 


SONG HARMONY, 60c., $6 doz.; ROYAL 
SINGER, 60c.,$6 doz.; JEHOVAH’S PRAISE, 
$1, $9 doz. These we will use for Singing Classes, 
Choirs, etc. 


SONG MANUAL, Book 1, 30c., $3 doz; SONG 
MANUAL, Book 2, 40c., $4.20 doz.; SONG MAN- 
UAL, Book 3, 50c., $4.80. For Graded Schools. 


EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS, 80c., $7.20 
doz ; EMERSON’s ANTHEMS OF PKAISE, $1, 
$9 doz. Choirs and Musical Societies. 


The above 8 books are by L. O. Emerson, one of 
the best living compilers of music books. The 
music is by many composers. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS, Macy, 35c., 
3.60 doz. Very popular collection. 


VOICES OF PRAISE, Hutchins, 40c., $4.20 
doz.; PRAISE IN SONG, Emerson, 40c., $4,20 
doz.; SONGS OF PROMISE, Tenney & Hoffman, 
ee =_— doz. Pralse Meetings and Sunday 
chools. 


7,000 PIECES OCTAVO MUSIC: Svcred, Sec- 
ular, Anthems, Glees, Part-Songs, etc., 5c, and 10c. 
each. Order by List, which please send for. 

Mailed for Retail Price.. 
OLIVER DITSON 


COMPANY, Boston. 






EY. ERY family requires the very best appliance obtain- 
able for heating the home and cooking the food. All 


will agree to this. proposition, but, some may be in 
doubt where “ the best’ may be obtained. To such we 


address ourselves, and request an examination of the 
Magee Furnaces and Ranges, especially our latest pro- 
ductions — the Boston Heater, the Mystic and Kitchener 
Ranges, and Royal Standard and Mistletoe Parlors. , If 
you cannot make a personal examination of their merits, 


send for an illustrated circular and read what others 
say of them. 

We guarantee them to give perfect satis- 
faction in every particular, and to be posi- 


tively unequaled for Economy, Durability 
and General Convenience: 


FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


XF Remember, our sales are double those of any 
manufacturer in New England. Only decided ment 
could accomplish this result. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


82 to 38 UNION ST., BOSTON. 
86 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. @ 














AS MILK, 


So disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 
Remarkable as a2 
~ i“. FLESH PRODUCER, 
' ‘ Persons gain rapidly 

while taking it. 


ue . m ih ] 
a SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Ati Davecists. Scott & Bowne. New York- 
We se- 


ASH FS lect pure UNLEACHED 








HARD WOOD ASHES, 


Screen and ship in coy 


ered cars, in bulk or bbis. 
direct from Canada to points ordered, giving 6) days 

» unload and analyze before paying for them. 

We have filed our guarantee with State Chemist. 
Before buying send to us for full particulars and our 
formula to make an Ash Phosphate that we use to 
raise premium crops on our experimental farm. 

Wa. E. FYFE & Co., Importers, Clinton, Mass 





THE FANCIERS’ REVIEW. 
CHATHAM, N. Y. 


A sixteen-page, sixty-four column Poultry 
Journal of national circulation. Subscription 
price, 35 cents per year. A first-class advertising 
medium. For ten cents we send three back num. 
bers of The Review for examination. Fine poultry 
printing a specialty. ; 

p.s. Write for particulars about our Sewing 
Machine Prize. 





“Horns and Spavine.’’ 


A NEW BOOK, 20 CUTS. 
pe How to remove them and 


Curbs, splints and ring- 
bones. Book sent free to 
any address. Send Post- 
uge Stamp to 


H. H. HAAFF, Chicago, Ill. 


Farmers’ Directory, 





INSURANCE. 





Quincy Mutual Fire insurance Ce. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 


Surplus over Ke-Insurance,,. . « + « . $294,026.39 
Gainin Cash Fundthepastyear,... 15,101.85 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amountatrisk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities , $221,231.48 
Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 60 pe) 
cent.on 5 years,40 percent.on38 years,and 20 pe: 
cent. on all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. FAy Secretary. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed, 
Ground Beef Serap, Cracked Bone, 
Bone Meal, Shells, &¢., &e., 
Broken Rice and Waste Bread 


Superior for Chickens... 
Send for price list. 


EXCELSIOR EGG FOOw 


MA.(ES HENS LAY. 
1 Ib Boxes, 25c. 241b Cans, 50c, 


W. N. SMITH & CO. 
224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 
Mention the FARMER and Homgss. 








16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
For the sale oF 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAM} 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 

Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, 
Oranberries a 8 ty. For current quo- 
tations see mar report on fifth page. 
166 Reade St., Near Greenwich 8t., N. Y. 

References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co,,N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 

Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 


APPLES 


for England and Scotland. 


Consignments solicited and advances made. For 
full information, address 


A. W. OTIS, 


43 Commercial St., - - 


and 





Boston, 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese Eggs, Flour, Beans 


Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &o 
Amos KEYES. FREvD. L. KEYES. C. A. KEYES, 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merohants, and Wholesale Dealers » 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
a ht 





Bugland 
Ww. ¥. BROOKS. BOSTON. Cmas. 0. eheont 


GW) FEED AND GOO) BREED, 


“Cleveland” Linseed Meal 
at the New England Ag- 
ricultural Show, 1889. 


THE FIRST PRIZE BUTTER HERD 


‘*Mabel Douglase,” the Ist prize Milking Cow, 
‘*Dandelion,” the Ist prize Butter Cow, and also 
the heaviest Grade Milker. ‘‘Northern Queen,” 
the 2d prize Milking Cow. “Christabel,” the 2d 

rize Butter Cow. “The Riverside,” 2d prize 

ilking Herd, and other Prize Winners at the New 
England Agricultural Society’s Show, 1889, were fed 


“CLEVELAND” LINSEED MEAL, 


from 4 to 6 quarts (Ibs.) each daily for several 
weeks before the Show. 


Notrr.—Their owners’ certificates to this effect 
are filed with the Secretary of the New a 
Agricaltural Society at WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CLEVELAND” LINSEED MEAL is 
made by Special Process by THE CLEVELAND 
LINSEED OIL CO., Cleveland, O. 

For Price, delivered at any R. R. Station in car 
load or ton lots. Address, 


THE CLEVELAND LINSEED OIL CO., 


P. O. Box 539. Worcester, Mass, 





*. EVAPORATE YOUR FRUIT. 


THE “U.S.” 
Cook Stove Fruit Dryer 


— oR -— 


Evaporator. 


Thoroughly Tested and Approved. 
LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST, 


Weight 25 pounds. No extra fires. Handsome 
Metal Base. Can be used in any kind of 


stove. 
Dimensions: Base—22x16 inches. Height— 
26inches. Cloth Trays, containing 12 square feet 


of tray surface. 


The Greatest Little Bread-Winner 
on the Market. 
MACHINE COMPLETE, Price $7.00, 


By Special Arrangements With the 
Manufacturers, 


With one year’s subscription to the New 
ENGLAND FARMER or OUR GRANGE 
HOMES ec cece ese et cee ves eo GOLD 

FREE to getter up of club of FOUR new 
subscriptions at REGULAR KATES. 
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Our Premium Eight-inech ,Carving Set 


Made from best of Norway steel.? Warranted in 
every particular as first-classs; equal to any make 
or brand. Ejight-inch blade, buck-horn handle. 
This set sells for $4.25 at store houses. We send 
it to our patrons with FARMER or HOMES for the 
same price—$4.25, or free to any one sending us a 
club of four new yearly subscribers. 








N66 he New Paracon Steal 
Cooker 


WITH STEAM OUTLET. 


we 


. 





— 


CUT AWAY VIEW, SHOWING THE TUBE. 


No Woman that lays any claim to good 
housekeeping can afford to get along without a 
Paragon Steam Cooker. It keeps all the 
smell and steam out ofthe rooms. The disagree- 
able smell of boiling corned beef and cabbage, 
onions, etc., can be done away with. 

The Paragon Cooker has the advantage of boil- 
ing and steaming at the same time; in the upper 
part is a steamer, which can be put on or taken off 
at any time, just the same as any ordinary steamer, 
Thus, while boiling in the lower part of the Cook. 
er, the steam rises and passes around and through 


the steamer, and steams the puddin re) 29 
whatever is placed in it. P Z, potatoes or 


IT 18 A WELL-KNOWN FACT 


That Food Cooked by Steam is More 
Palatable, Easier to Digest, and more 
Nourishing than by any other Method, 





Price for 3 gallon sizes $2.25; with a year’ - 
scription of either of our papers $3.00 ree scan 
one who sends us two new subscribers. 





GHO. M. WHITAKER, 
Poston, Mass. 
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aN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 

Rates 15 cents per line, with aliberal dis- 

ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 

popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 

ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 

what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 


ments fora short space asa single line, cash in 
.dvance. Seven words average a line. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
G.W.NYTR, ....«- -MASHUA, N. H. 
F. W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, VT, 
A. W. WINGATE, , . , 8ouTH ELIOT, ME. 
aM, P. RICHARDSON, . ATHOL CENTRE, MASs. 
W. H. HAMMOND,,. . . ELLIOTT, CONN. 
M.W.NYE, ....+. . NASHUA,N. H. 
W. WILLIAMS, . .W. RANDOLPH, VT. 
@EO.A. ROGERS,. . . W. UpTron, MAss. 


Are duly authorized agents of this paper and will 
canvass for subscribers and collections in New 
England. Subscribers are requested to forward 
their subscriptions without waiting for the agent 
tocall, The date on their label will always show 
how far they have paid up. 

$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single cop es five cents; for sale by all 
uewsdealers, and at the office of publication. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
pre-a Wednesday evening. 





A GOOD AGRICULTURAL PAPER, 


A great many persons will see the New 
ENGLAND FARMER this week who are not reg- 
ular subscribers. To such we would say that 
while we intend to have every issue of the paper 
a good one it is not always possible to make 
every number equally acceptable to every 
reader. On this account, therefore, we will 
send the paper free on trial for one month to 
any one who expresses a desire to know more 
about it in a practical way. The New ENG- 
LAND FARMER is the oldest agricultural paper 
in New England and although it has always 
had an bonorable and dignified career and 
been familiarly known as ‘Old Reliable’ it 
has auring the past few years added to these 
features modern enterprise and push by having 
come into the possession of a practical trained 
journalist. Ono this point the Milford, Mass., 
Journal says: ‘So greatly has it improved un- 
der the proprietorship and editorship of the in- 
defatigable journalist, Mr. Geo. M. Whitaker 
that itis nol easy to recognize it as the New 
ENGLAND FARMER Of other days.” Whole 
columns of similar evidence from leading 
newspapers and agriculturists could be adduced 
if more were necessary. Our first and loudest 
claim is that practicality is the strong and dis- 
tinctive feature of the paper. The second is 
akin to the first, viz: The Farmer's editorial 
staff includes more indivicual ability and rep- 
utation and more practical experts than any 
other agricultural paper in New England. 

At the head of the list stands the veteran agri- 
cultural editor, Mr. A. W. Cheever, whohas no 
superior. His lite long experience as a successful 
farmer makes him a practical expert in every 
department of farm work, but more particularly 
in dairy matters, which are the most important 
agricultural interests in New Englana. Too 
much emphasis can not be put upon the high 
value and character of Mr. Cheever’s work. 

The poultry department, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. A. F. Hunter, has become a lead- 
ing feature of the paper, and has led some sub- 
seribers to write that they should consider the 
paper worth its subscription price it all was 
blank but Mr. Hunter’s department. Mr. 
Hunter, like Mr. Cheever, writes from his own 
experiences; he makes poultry pay. 

Mr. A. Messer, master of the Vermont state 
grange, is another practical farmer; he is con- 
nected with the paper, bothina general way 
and having immediate connection with grange 
matters. Tbe Grance Homes edition of the 
paper is endorsed and commended by national 
state grange Officers. 

A very important feature of the paper is 


the women’s page, which excels anything 
of the kind in any other New England 
paper. It gives more matter than many ot the 


cheap, fifty-cent domestic publications. Like 
the other departments, this is edited by a prac- 
tical expert. The following are only specimens 
of the way thousands are talking about this 
department: 

Iv’s woman’s column alone is worth many 
times the subscription price in any New Eng- 
land farmer’s home.—Grange Visitor. 

Mrs. A. E. Whitaker corducts a splendid 
woman’s department called ‘‘Women’s Inter- 
ests,” in that old established and popular jour- 
nal. Her versatile pen touches up all subjects 
witb a readiness and brevity that is commend- 
able, while ber selections are as varied and 
timely.—Atlanta, Ga., Journal. 


Of the editor-in-chief, the following, from 
the pen of Mr.C A. Lee of the Pawtucket, R. 
1., Gazette and Chronicle, and the president of 
the national editorial association, tells its own 
story : 

Mr. George M. Whitaker, whose masterful 
direction is evinced on every page, adds to col- 
jlewiate training the practical experience gained 
as printer and publisher for a period covering 
nearly twenty years, and no man in the busi- 
ness is better known or more highly respected. 
He was for many years secretary of the Massa- 
chasetts Press Association and was for two 
years its president. He was one of the founders 
ot the Suburban Press Association, and has 
held the office of treasurer ever since its organ- 
iz tion. He is a member of the Boston Press 
cab, is one of the best essayiste in the protes 
sion, and his lectures on agricultaral topics 
have been well received. 

In addition to the editors, all the best agri. 
cultural writers in the country contribute to the 
columns of the New ENGLAND Farmer. A lis; 
of the prominent writers who have contributed 
to our columns during the past year would be 
a directory of all, while hundreds of prac- 
tical farmers have added their experience We 
may mention such names as Secretary Sessions 
of the Massachusetts board of agriculture, Sec- 
retary Gold ot the Connecticut board, Secretary 
Bass of the Vermont Cairymen’s association ; 
nearly all the prominent officers of the New 
England state granges, includ ng such men as 
J. A. Hale and Dr. G. A. Bowen of Connecticut 
Hon. Charles McDaniel and Hon. J. D. Lyman 
of New Hampshire, Secretary Howe, Lecturer 
Chase, Overseer Douglass and Master Dalton of 
Massachusetts. The list would also includ 
such names as Professor W. W. Cooke of Ver- 
mont, Secretary W. F. Andros of Connecticut 
7. H. Hoskins, M. D., James Cheesman, T. C. 
Curtis, E. F. Bowditch, F. H. Appleton, 
Hon. J. 8. Grinnell, E. D. Douglass, Elbridge 
Cushman, Hon. Edward Atkinson, W. H. 
Bowker, Professor E. H. Jenkins, E. P. Kerby, 
Smith Harding, Dr. L. W. Cartis, Mrs. M. D 
Welcome, Galen Wilson, OS. Biirs, Edmund 
Hersey, John G uld,O M. Tinkbam, Coas. W. 
Mann, W. H. Yeomans, A. P. Reed, C. A. 
Mace, A. H. Fitch, G. A. Rogers, G. Q Dow, 
C.D. Morrow, A. H. Ward,S M. Colcord, Ww. 
W. Higbee, Z. Breed, B. P. Ware, P. M. Har- 
wood, W.S. Lincoln, E. R. Towle, W. H. Cald- 
well, Monroe Morse, M. J. Wheeler, Alvan 
Barrus, W. E. Pendleton, and hundreds of 
others. 

With such an array of editorial ability and 


. 
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able correspondents, witb the aim of the man- 
agement to make the paper helpful, reliable and 
instructive, and with the good will of the oldest 
agricultural paper in New England to build up- 
on, we have no hesitancy in inviting your sub- 
scription to the paper directly or for its enter- 
prising branch, OuR Granece Homes. Their 
great popularity arise from the combination of 
practical reliability with modern enterprise. 
Their relative standing in the newspaper world 
is evidenced by such compliments as the follow- 
ing: 

“Tt takes the lead among all our agricn|tural 
contemporaries.’’— Boston Commonwealth. 

“The toremost agricultural paper in the coun- 
try.” — Woonsocket Patriot. 

“The ublest and most progressive newspaper 
in the east.”—Pawtucket Gazette. 

‘It was never more valuable to its constitu- 
ency than today.”—Springfield Republican. 

“Tt grows better and better for its years of 
experience, an(t was never better than today.”— 
Salem Observer. 

*No other agricultural paper compares with 
it in interest and value.”—Lowell Courier. 

“The first rank of agricultural papers.”— 
Journalist. 

‘One of the oldest as well as the best of our 
agricultural exchanges.’’"— Lewiston, Me., Jour- 
nal, 

“There is no more honestly or intelligently 
edited farm journal in America.”— Rural Ver- 
monter. 





“There is a tremendous sight of old-togyism 
in the old dairy states,” says an article on the 
second page. 





Go East young man. Hoard's Dairyman in 
commenting on the published statistics of the 
low prices of land in Vermont suggests hiring 
a colony of Wisconsin dairymen to occupy the 
deserted farms. 





In some of the old European countries farm 
lands are successfully cultivated which are 
valued and taxed at the rate of $3000 per acre; 
but farmers on such land are complete masters 
of their business. 





“The great aim of the siloist should be not to 
bring about changes, but to reduce these 
| changes to the lowest possible limit.” So writes 
Prof. Phelps of the Storrs school to the FARMER 
and Homes. This is along the line of Mr. Col- 
cord’s work, which has been noticed in these 
columns several times. 





Some times the topics for discussion at farm- 
ers’ clubs and grange meetings are either too 
easy, or indulge in platitudes about which there 
can be no difference of opinion, without much 
practical value. The list of topics selected by 
the Franklin farmers’ club published in another 
column is a model in nearly every respect. 
There is not a single cheap or easy topic in the 
whole list. If the Franklin farmers candidly 
and carefully study these topics the coming 
winter, they will come out in the spring an un- 
usually well informed, intelligent set of 
farmers. 





A great many farmers’ grievances are not 
peculiar to them but to all the producing class. 
Rev. Washington Gladden says that “these 
classes are getting less than an equitatse share 
of the wealth annually produced.” While it is 
arrant demagogery to claim that the rich are 
getting richer and the poor puorer it is a fact 
that the relative difference between the very 
rich and the poor is larger than ever before. It 
is claimed that 25,000 persons in the United 
States possess more than one-half of the whole 
national wealth. Mr. Thomas G. Sherman 
thinks that one of the great needs of the times 
to bring about a more favorable condition of 
things for the producing class is the suppres- 
sion of parasiteism. This suggests very vivid- 
ly the key-note of Bellamy’s “Looking Back- 
ward” which is, that if all persons in this coun- 
try or in the world were engaged in the pro- 
ducing industries enough would be supplied to 
meet all the wants of the people so that none 
would go poor and so that a person would not 
be obliged to labor after he was forty-five 
years old. 





The price of milk for Boston consumption 
depends on two sets of causes acting together or 
singly. The first is the operation of the natural 
laws of supply and demand, and much as we 
may regret the result when there is an over 
supply, we can but bow to the inevitable. The 
second relates to the action of the contractors in 
extorting from the farmers a lower price than is 
reasonable. A farmer who is dissatisfied with 
the price that he receives does not know, and 
perhaps can not easily find out, whether the 
reduction is occasioned by the unavoidable 
natural laws, or by the action of the contrac- 
tors, or both. But the officers of the milk pro- 
ducers’ union, who are daily observing tbe 
market and are in frequent communication with 
the contractors, are in a peculiarly favorable 
position to know the existing conditions, and 
the members of the union having elected these 
officers should put confidence in them. We 
write this because we recently saw a letter 
written by an officer of one of the sections, 
in which he upbraided the officers for Leing less 
faithful to the farmers’ interests this year than 
on some former occasions. We believe the 
criticism to be unjust, and that the offivers in 
general, and Secretary Fitch in particular, are 
as luyal to the milk producers as ever. But the 
situation this fall is complicated by a larger 
preponderance of the natural causes than usual, 
and the officers of the association, like any in- 
telligent, observing men, recognize this fact. 
The truest friend of the farmer is not necessarily 
the one that makes the most noise and bluster, 
or is continually playing the part of Bombastes 
Furioso in his denunciations of every one to 
whom the farmer sells and of whom he buys. 

This suggests another thought that perhaps 
farmers as a class need to have impressed up- 
on them as much as any other one thing, and 
that is, that confidence is absolutely necessary 
in all co-operative schemes, and is one of the 
foundations upon which the business of the 
whole country rests. We admit that there are 
occasional abuses of trusts, defalcations, forger- 
ies and such crimes which are given undue 
prominence in the daily newspaper press, but 
when they are contrasted with the whole num- 
ber of business operations that are transacted 
each day, the percentage is wonderfully small. 
Great enterprises can be carried on only by 
co-operation in the form of corporations, syndi- 
cates or other names, and the members must 
bave a degree of confidence in each other and in 
their directors. The farmers can accomplish 
wonders in pettering their condition by various 
forms of co-operation. The milk producers 
union is one of many that might be suggested. 
But underlying all these must be a certain 
amount of trust and confidence ir each other 
and in the officers. The farmer’s independent 
method of life tends to obliterate this feeling, 
but if these co-operative enterprises are to suc- 
ceed, he must school himself to act with others, 
and tn place confidence in their judgment. 





In much of the talk about the management 
of agricultural fairs and in the symposium on 
the sul ject published in these columns recently 
there is too much of an inclination to indulge 
in generalities without hittiag the nail emphat- 





icaliy on the head. Every person says rule out 
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gambling or shut out the immoral, but that 
leaves a large list of ‘‘attractions” about which 
nothing is said. As one enters the grounds of 
the average fair he is greeted by all kinds of 
shouts and cries: ‘Peanuts, 5 cents a bag”; 
“Nice whips for a quarter;’’ “‘Here’s where 
you get your temperance lemonade”; “Fresh 
razzie dazzle popcorn” ; “Silver polish”; “your 
corns 1emoved for a dime;” in front of various 
tents iron-throated orators declaim on the won- | 
derful curiosities within while venders of jew- 

elry, bright balloons, patent medicines, patent 

novelties, and managers of various schemes for 

testing strength and skill, with numberless 

etc.’s, make the occasion seem like a perfect pan- 

demonium and one is glad to get home at 

night to rest his ears and breathe air that has 

not been vibrated to death by all this jargon and 

noise. Still we claim there is nothing immoral, 

and, from a moral standpoint, nothing objec- 

tionable about all these. We can not agree 

with the Maine Farmer which says, ‘They are 

all a humbug and fraud.” We don’t like 

them; they seem to belittle an agricultural ex- 

hibition and to detract from its dignity. 

But we can not see any fraud in selling 
peanuts, popcorn, jewelry and balloons, or 

in exhibiting freaks and curiosities. We 

could tind nothing worse than these things 

at the New England fair, and yet the Rural 
New Yorker said: “The presence of the 
fakirs, who attracted far more attention than the 
legitimate portion of the exhibit, was a deplor- 
able feature.” What are “‘fakirs,” anyway? 
All these persons paid money to the society 

which was returned to the farmers in premiums 

on stock, fruit and vegetables. If, however, we 

are to criticize the “‘fakirs” on the grounds of 

dignity, propriety, etc., comes the question of 

such attractions as balloon ascensions, marriages 

and bridal balloon trips, parachute leaps, hook- 

and-ladder contests, base-ball,—yes, even horse- 

racing. How about these? They seem to be 

necessary in order to draw a crowd and get 

enough twenty-five or fifty cent pieces to pay 

the premiums and expenses. 

There are certain points of similarity between 
managing an agricultural exhibition and an 
agricultural newspaper. Under exceptional 
circumstances, an agricultural paper containing 
nothing but plain, solid instruction, without 
news, story, jokes or enlivening or “popular” 
features, might live. There might be an occa- 
sional agricultural society that could live on a 
strictly agricultural basis. But in a majority of 
both cases some general attraction must be | 
furnished the public. We should like to see 


| A G. Underwood, Ist on two and three years old, 





agricultural societies pure and simple. We 
should also like to see the world so good that | 
policemen and constables would be unknown. | 
The question of the agricultural fair must be 
considered, taking things as we find them. We | 
should be glad to hear from our correspondents 
and readers along the line outlined in this 
article. 





WEATHER. CROPS. 

The New England meteorological society in 
cooperation with the United States signal ser- | 
vice sends us the following for the week end- 
ing Saturday, September 28:h: The average 
temperature for New England for the week 
was below tbe normal, the deviation being 
more marked in the southern than the northern 
part of the district. Light frosts on the 23d | 
and 24th were general. The amount of rain- 
fall for the week was about normal; there was 
an excess in northern Vermont, and a slight de- 
ficiency in southern New Hampshire and east- 
ern Massachusetts and Connecticut. In west- 
ern Massachusetts and Connecticut the amount 
was about norma! but its effects were so great- 
ly augmented by dense fogs in the Connecticut 
and Housatonic valleys that harvested crops 
suffered. Dense fogs in Lake Champlain 
Basin together with the excessive precipitation 
of rain in that region were also injurious to 
crops. Cloudy skies were general during the 
first three davs of the week and in the southern 
part of New England there was very little fair 
weather before Friday morning. Dense fogs 
were frequent in valleys. The few crops that 
are still unsecured were generally favored by 
the weather condition during the past week, 
those in the northern faring somewhat better 
than the crops in the soutbern part of the dis- 
trict. Turnips and garden vegetables are in 
good condition. The yield of white beans is 
heavy notwithstanding the fact that the crop 
was i jured during the wet season. The onion 
crop is somewhat short, going 50 percent below 
the average in southern Vermont. Seed corn, 
of which there is a great deal raised in Connec- 
ticut continues to mold. Potatoes are becom- | 
ing scarce and the price on them is advancing | 
rapidly. Newly sown grass has gotten well 
started; the sowing of rye has been delayed by 
the wet weather, especially in the southern part. | 
The crop of apples is light but the fruit is of | 
good quality. Pears are plentiful everywhere 
in the district and peaches are better than usua 
in Connecticut. 


Culumbia,Conn.: The oat crop proves to be 
very light, both in measure and weight. Corn 
in most cases is about an average crop. Pota- 
toes are considerably decayed, but depending 
somewhat upon the variety. The apple crop is 
hardly an average and fruit wormy. Straw- 
berry and raspberry plants have made a yig- 
orevs growth, giving promise of a good crop 
in ’90. 

Ware, Mass , Sept. 30: The outluok is not the 
best here on some crops. I hear complaints as to 
scarcity of winter apples. One man told me he 
would not have over a barrel, and on a farm 
where there was about 1000 barrels last year 
there is but about 60 this year, and so on. Pota- 
toes have rotted badly and on the whole are 
small anda small crop. Mine plantea June 
lst so far yield about 100 bushels per acre, and 
are but little rotted. Corn I think was effected 
as well as potatoes, althoug2 there are some 
good pieces. Prices are as follows: Potatoes 
75 and 80 cents; butter 25 to 30 cents; eggs 30 
cents; corn and meal $100 per hundred; best 
hay $20; rye straw about $16. 


Glover, Vt.: The weather since Sept. lst has 
been fine with the exception of a few wet 
days and a wet week when the sun crossed the 
line. The county fair held at Barton Sept. 17th, 
18th, 19th, was poorly attended on account of 
rain and the races are postponed until the sec- 
ond week in October. As the society was get- 


ting in debt only one-balf premiums were paid. 
There has been no frost here yet. The crops 
were all harvested in good shape and are nearly 
allin the barn. Corn is not eared very heavy 
and wheat is not very well filled. Huskings 
are the order of the day. There are no winter 
apples; fall fruit was plenty. The farmers are 
generally well satisfied with the season’s yield. 
Creamery butter 21 cents; eggs 16 cents; poul- 
try, live, 10 cents; potatoes 50 cents; aay $8.00. 








ANDROSCOGGIN VALLEY FAIR, 
CANTON, ME. 

The Androscoggin valley fair opened at 
Canton, Tuceday, Sept. 24th, with prospects of 
a large attendance, fine races and large stock 
exhibits. The stock display was the best in 
that section for years. Among the most prom- 
inent and largest exbibits from any one farm was 
that of Gilbert Uaderwood of Fayette, who had 
some very choice stock which attracted great 
attention. Next we noticed thirty-two head of 
fiae grade Jersey stock from the well-known 
Herdsdale farm near Canton; these were beau- 
ties and showed their fine breeding. At the 
farm there are over sixty in this herd, but owing 
to limited accommodations at the fair but about 


| the report by mail to the executive committee. 


| this time has been caused by the fact that the 
| rains of the past summer, while not perhaps 


| spread out over so many days, that feed has 





half of them could be shown. Charles H. Page 


ie 


of East Livermore had some excellent stock 
which drew some of those ‘blue ribbons” the 
average farmer so delights to see tied on to 
their cattle. Below we note some of the pre- 
miums on best exhibits: 


Drawing oxen over 7 feet—Henry Poland, 1st; 
A. J. Russell, 24; J. E. Thompson, 3d. Beat 
three years old steers—Niles Brothers, lst; J. 
Young, 2d; C. K Page, 3d. Two years old—M. 
Young, lst; Niles Brothers, 2d; J W. Lovejoy, 3d. 


and Ist on one year old Hereford bulls, also 1st and 
second on calves. R. Maccaulister,on two years old 
grade Hereford heifers, lst; C. K. Page, Kast 
Livermore, Ist, on three years old heiter. Dur- 
ham cows—Thomas Ryerson, lst and 2d premiums. 
Swine—C. N. Wulker, lst; M. S. Deshon, 2d. 
Matched three years old cattle—Niles Brothers, 1«t; 
C. K. Page. 2d Matched two years old—M. 
Young, let. Yearlings—M. Young, 1st; Thomas 
pyerson, 2d; H. Poland, 3d. test two years old 
steere—Niles Brothers, lst; Charlies W. Thompson, 
2d. Best pair of calves—Charles K. Page, E at 
Livermore, Ist. Work oxen—U. T. Bonney, Ist. 
Beef oxen—R. Maccaulister, Ist. Holstein bulls— 
F. B W. Stetson, Ist. Hereford bulls—R. Maccau!- 
ister, lat. 


A trip down the line of horse stalls showed 
the FARMER and Homes representative some 
fine bred stock. Phillips and Sir Rodger, 
owned at Elmwood stock farm at Hanover in 
Oxford county, Smith Bros., proprietors—two 
beautiful bay stallions, attracted considerable 
notice Phillips sired by Nelson 4209, Sir Rod- 
ger by Jack Ryscryke; dam of both these stal- 





lions was Kate Clyde, she by Ericson, by Mam- 


brino Chief, bred and raised by John Robb of 
Fayette county, Ky.; weighs about 1150 pounds 
and stands sixteen hands. 

Geo. D_ Bisbee, proprietor of East Branch 
stock farm, had McKusick on exhibition. His 
stall was filled with admiring horsemen a 
greater part of the time. McKusick is a bay 
stallion foaled in 1885, sired by Olympus. 
McKusick’s first, second and third dams were 
all producers of speed and high bred mares. 

Lizzie Miller, the yearling that broke the New 
England record to 2:57 at Canton, was sired by 
Fred Boone. She is a beauty and promises 
strongly of great speed for the future. 

Passing throuch this new and commodious 
structure we notice a good display of garden 
products. The fruit exhibit was for some un- 
known reason light. Several of the leading 
Canton merchants made excellent displays o1 
goods from tbeir respective stocks. C. R. 
Hougbton of Canton made excellent displays 
of ag icultural implements. A carriage and iur 
goods display by G. W. Moore was fine, attract- 
ing special notice in the carriage department 
The races were rather exciting; several fine 
steppers were entered and some of the heats 
were very close; 3:00 and 2:30 classes, how- 
ever, were the most interesting of any- 





RHODE I58LAND STA'TE FAIR. 

At the exhibition of the Rhode Island state | 
fair the entries of Jive stock were the largest | 
ever known, including 530 head of cattle besides 
several herds entered for exhibition only. 
Among the largest exhibitors were Hazird & 
Friday of Peacedale, Jerseys, Holsteins ang | 
Ayrshires; J. B. Sanborn of Concord, N. H., 
Devons; L. B. Harris of Lyndonville, Vt., | 
Herefords and Polled Angus; H. S. and J. W. 
Stockwell, Devons; N. Hazard of South Ken- 
sington, Devons and Shorthorns; Charles Rob- 
inson & Sons of Barre Plains, Holsteins; J. A. 
Lee of Worcester, Holsteins; W. H. Bent of 


| Cochituate, Mass., and A.S. Hills of Olneyville, 


R.1., the same. Guernseys were shown by J. 
B. Palmer ot Lishon, Ct., and N. W. Seager of 
Narraganse!'t Pier; Jersevs by Brown of Provi- 
dence and J. A. Learned of Patnam, Cs. Cum- | 
berland grange made the only exhibit, but a | 
very fine one. The experiment station also | 
made a notable exhibit, including one bundred | 
and fifty plates of potatoes. G. W. Goddard of 
Greenville, N. H., who is scooping so many 
premiums this year, having taken a number at 
his own state fair, the New England tair and 
the Massachusetts horticultural exhibition, 
made a large show. The poultry department 
had over two thousand entries. 





THE MILK QUESTION. 

As stated in our issue of Sept. 21st the matter of 
the price of milk to the producers for the ensuing 
winter was to be decided by the vote of the ad- 
visory board of the Milk Producers’ Union, 
which we shall publish today if received in 
season. Meanwhile a review of the situation 
isin order. The “estimate” of the Union was, 
last winter’s price, i. e., 38 cents in Boston with a 
‘surplus clause,” or, if that was not advisable, 
36 cents per can witbout such a condition—the 
farmers Call it ‘36 straight.” The determining 
vote of the sections, however, threw the matter 
into the hands of the advisory board of the 
Union, who met on Septemb2r 20th, and again 
on the 24th, and succeeded only so far as to 
formulate conditions to be submitted to the 
full bourd this week—the meeting to be a 
“paper” one, that is, each member to vote on 
the various issues at his own house and send 


The main difficulty in settling the matter at 


very excessive in amount of water, have been 


been very abundant and has caused an exces- 
sive flow of milk, considerably more than the 
market would bear if sold for milk alone. This, 
together with the low price of butter, has tended 
to make farming unprofitable, and has caused 
anxiety as to the immediate future of the milk 
trade. Some farmers, living possibjy beyond 
the reach of the mails, still insist that there has 
been no over-production of milk this summer, 
and have noticed no connection between being 
short of cans anda glutted market; and al- 
though they have bought their butter of the 
contractors at 20 cents per pound, receiving in 
many cases a pound of butter for a can of milk 
which would not give over three-quarters of a 
pound it churned. they still stick to it that 
prices ought to go up instead of down. 

The contractors, however, having fixed upon 
“36 cents per can with a surplus clause” as 
their final offer, and having advanced somewhat 
from their first position in consequence of the 
demand of the union, the two parties were just 
as far apart as “36 straight” is from ‘36 with a 
surplus clause,’ which would give the farmer 
only butter prices for the surplus milk beyond 
10 percent of the monthly sales. 

Daring the discussion before and in the con- 
ference, various opinions in regard to the sur- 
plus were more or less carefully defended, as 
each seemed to have advocates among the mem- 
bers. In addition to the one already noted, a 
second was held by some who say, “There is no 
such thing as surplus milk; for,” say they, 
“the contractor buys just what he wishes to 
buy, and if he did not want it he would not buy 
it, and if he wants it, it is not surplus.” This 
statement would be unanswerable if it were 
true, which unfortunately it is not. Under the 
contract just expired, “‘for the milk then on the 
market, etc., etc.,” a small territory which was, 
on April 26:h, sending 1200 cans to market, 
sent on May 23d 3520 cans, and the contractors 
assert that nearly all of it was from the same 
dairies that sent the 1200 cans. One firm of 
contractors declares that they made during the 
summer months over a ton of butter per day, 
and they offer proof cf their assertion. 

It these facts are not enough to prove the 
point the contractors offer the following argu- 
ments, viz: ‘The law compeis the contractor 
to carry in his car all milk that may be offered 
fur transportation at bis station, and he has 
his choice whether to buy the milk, or to meet 
it on the market. The owner of such milk has 
trequent'y gone upon the market and sold it at 
a low figure to some hotel or restaurant and 
thereby reduced the market price ,2 ten times 


as much milk as he sold.” 


It is this which sometim’ the con- 








as he will lose less by buying the milk for but- 
ter than by a demoralized market. 

Some members of the union say, “Let the 
contractors buy what they want for milk pur- 
poses, and let the farmers take care of the rest.” 
To this the contractors objected Ist, that the 
labor of arranging accounts and sending mes- 
sages to all the producers would add largely to 
their work, 2d, That a preducer would in 
many cases keep the twoor three cans ordered 
off till the next day, and then send it along, so 
that it would still come upon the market. 3d, 
And more than all, that not a tenth part of the 
producers would consent to it if the question 
were sumitted to them. 

One of the contractors was personally will- 
ing to try the plan on his routes if it was de- 
sired by the tarmers, but he could not speak 
for the rest. 

Some urge that it would be wiser to have the 

price thirty-eight cents and have all the surplus 
charged back at butter prices, or thirty-six 
cents and 3 ten percent margin similar to last 
winter’s, with a condition that no new dairics 
should be taken on except by permission of the 
union, than it would to attempt to force all the 
milk that irresponsible parties might wish to 
make on to an unwilling market, and therehy 
we:ken prices beyond recovery. It is far better 
o sell eighteen cans at twe ty cents per can 
thao to seli twenty cans at eighteen cents, ul- 
though the amount of money is the same in 
bdo b cases, and if a man is selling eighteen cans 
at twenty cents and his cows suddenly increase 
to twenty cans, he had better put in the two 
extra Cans atten cents each, than to allow the 
market prive to be lowerd one cent per can. 
He would be better off at the year’s end, both 
in money aad position 

The “fourth opinion” was not fully discussed 
as @ M»jority of those present were trying in 
every way to oDtain a “straight price,” and, as 
they expressed it, “kill the surplas clause,” 
and they went so tar as to offer to take “thirty- 
five cents straight” provided the contractors 
would give it, but the contractors retused to 
make apy bargain at a “straight price” owine 
to the uncertainty as to the batter market, and, 
pending the discussion the hour of adjvurnment 
arrived. S.veral oi the m+mbers were caretu! 
to say tbatin urging the abandonment of tbe 
‘“‘surmlus clause” they were speaking for their 
constituents and not for themselves. 

LATER THE PRICE OF MILK. 


The advisory board of the New England 
milk producers’ union bave voted to accept the 





terms Of the “‘protocol” published in this paper | 
last week, and the price of milk will according- | 


ly be 36 cents per can in Boston, with a sur 
pius Ciause by which the contractors 
murgin of ten par cent of the month! 
pay butter prices for the remainder. 
ef butter is to be determined monthly by a 
committee of both parties, aod the contractors 
are to enter on no new territory. 

As soon as signed the full text of the 
Will be again published. 

A. H. Fircu, Sec’y 


THE BAY STATE FAIR. 


The exbibition of the Bay State agri 


sales and 


contract 


uitural 
in Mechanics’ 


society building, Boston, next 
week bids fair to be the most important axri- 
cultural event of the season. ‘The building will 
be filed with the choicest products of field and 
garden and the bighest development of the 


breeders’ art. 
exclusive of poultry, will be on exhibition and 
while the exhibit of cattle and 
very large and very meritorious, the reporter of 
the FARMER and Homes is assured that the de 
partments of sheep and swine will be specially 
good. 


Upwards of a thousand animals, 


horses will be 


The dairy department will be one of the mos; 
attractive to a very large number of read- 
ers and will maintain a working dairy in which 
the process of making gilt-edged butter will be 
in progress a considerable portion of the time. 
The celebrated Deerfoot farm 
made all the week at the fair and the North- 
ampton and West Dudley creameries, which 
exhibited butter at the Paris exposition, will 
also make one bundred pounds per day each 
tnrough the week. The department of stock 
will not be so crowded but what there will be 
ample room for the spectators to go about the 
stalls without any inconvenience from over- 
crowding. 

Not only will the exhibition show the latest 
developments in ordinary breeding of cattle 
and horses but will show what can be done in 
educating these animals and the display ot ed- 
ucated oxen, steers and horses will be a very de- 
lightiul feature of the exhibition. The show 
ot ponies will be especiaily pleasing to the 
children. 

Music will be furnished by four bands which 
on Saturday night will be consolidated and 
give a grand concert. 

The agricultural college will come down in a 
body on Thursday asa military organization 
and will be quartered over night in the Cadet 
armory. The implement department has been 
arranged so that there will be a favorable dis- 
play of meritorious implements and machines. 
Ihe judging will take place as follows: 

Monday, poultry. 

luesday forenoon, working oxen, fat cattle, 
Holsteins, sheep, swine, grain, vegetables, dairy, 
flowers, fruit, dome tics. 

fuesday afternorn, Percherons, coach 
general purpose horses, mules, shorthorns. 

Wednesday forenoon, Jerseys, Swiss, Herefords, 
polled 

Wednesday afternoon, trotting horses, harness 
and saddle horses, thoroughbreds 


our 


horses, 


| 
carry a | 


The price | 


grounds. They merely ask that they ebal! not 
be compelled to suffer an unfair competition with 
an article which may be used as a substitute for 
certain of their products. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

The Winterport, Me., pack of corn this yeay 
is 3000 cans. 

Hog cholera is rapidly spreading in Kent 
county, Md. 

Pleuro-pneumonia bas broken out among the 
cattle of Chester count y, Pa. 

The Canton, Conn., creamery paid its patrons 
2% cents per space for the month of August. 

Mr. J. E. Hamilton of Garland, Me., has 
packed so far this season 290,000 cans of corn 

Fully 300 head of neat stock were exbibited 
at the Deertield Valley society’s fair at Charle- 
mont. 

Senator Stanford’s stallion Palo Alto trotted 
three heats in California last week in 2.164, 
2.179%, 2.184. 

The E}llington, Conn., creamery is manufac- 
turing 700 pounds of butter per day and can 
not keep up with its orders. 

The Massachusetts horticultural society 
holds its annual meeting for the choice of of- 
ficers on Saturday, October 5th. 

The jury was unable to agree in the suit 
against the Vermont Central railroad for dam- 
ages received at the Hartford bridge disaster in 
1887. 

Judge Nelson, holding court in Minnesota 
holds that the beef inspection law of that 
is unconstitutional, violating the provision 
which provides that the citizens of each state 
shall be entitled toall the privileges and immuni- 
ties of the citizens of other states. 

The latest statistics about the potato crop of 
1889 claim that for the whole country it wil! 


State 


exceed in quantity that of any previous year. 
The conditions of growth have been favorable 


nd there has been an unusual absence of in 
fectinus insects. The total crop is estimated 
at 233,700.000 bushels. 

Allusion was recently made in these columns 
to possibilities in the line of creameries utiliz 
ing the skim milk for cheese, and the practice 
of the Providence co-operative creamery was 
quoted. The Redding, Conn., creamery is now 
making about 235 pounds of butter and 1580 
pounds of skim cheese daily. 

The late stallion race at Beacon Park is st 

| the subject of much comment, cpinions being 
| sharply divided as to whether or not the race 
was fixed. The Boston Courier, in its editoria! 
and news columns, is very positive that a deal 
had heen made by which Nelson was to win. 
The Horse and Stable, on the other hand, is 
equally positive that the race was a tair one. 

Two New England trotting records wer 
broken last week. Lizzie Miller, the yearling 
daughter of Fred Boone, trotted a mile in Can 
ton, Me, in 257, heating the previous New 
England record by 154 secends. Helen M. 
Conden 228) wan t two-year-old stallion 
stake at Mystic Park in 2 29}, beating the best 
previous record by 24 seconds. 

The Worcester South agricultural ety 
which is one of the most successtul the 
whole state and which bas never met witha 
loss made iis first exception this year oa ac- 
count of the stormy weather. About 200 head 
of cattle were exhibited bv Chas. Rohin-¢on & 
Sons, Barre, Holsteins; Dr. L W. Curtis of 
Southbridge, Ayrshires; H S and J. W. 
Srockweil, Sutton, Devons; C. H. Underwood, 
Brookfield, Guernseys; and many others. 

PERSONAL. 
Emmons Blaine was married to his three- 


butter will be | 





Thursday forenoon, Ayrshires, Devons, Guern- | 


seys. 

There will be a meeting of the Milk Produc- 
ers’ Union at 1 Pp M., Thursday, Oct. 10:b at the 
hall. A short report on subjects of immediate 
importance will be presented by the executive 
committee followed by a ten-minute address by 
James Cheesman, the Bay State society’s dairy 
expert, on “Business methods in milk dealing,” 
—a subject which he is abundantly able to 
handle. Five-minate addresses trom various 
persons will follow, and questions relating to 
the policy of the Union may be voted on if pre- 
sented. Thursday will be the day for milk 
producers to attend if they can come on only 
one day. 

The grange headquarters at the Bay State fair 
will be in the charge of the following Patrons: 
Monday, Secretary E. D Howe; Tuesday, 
Brother W. C. Jewett of Worcester; Wednes- 
day, Lecturer George R. Chase; Thursday, 
Brother Elbridge Cushman of Middleboro; 
Friday, Brother George L Whitney of Sher- 
born; Saturday, Brother J.Q Evans ot Ames- 
bury. Patrons are cordially invited to make 
free use of the accommodations provided for 


them. Parcels and bundles belonging to 
Patrons will be checked free ofcharge The 
grange extends the hospitality of its head- 


quarters to students and alumniof the Massa- 
chusetts agriculturai college. 





A FARMERS’ LEAGUE. 


A large and representative meeting of farmers 
from the different sections of Massachusetts 
was held at Worcester last Saturday to con- 
sider the matter of agricultural interests in the 
approaching campaign. It was the unanimous 
sense of the meeting that some organization 
should be made to secure the election of repre- 
sentatives and senators who would vote for an 
anti-oleo law, and a governor who would sign 
such a lawifpassed. It was the sense of the 
meeting that it would be advisable to ask only 
for a law which would probibit the coloring of 
oleomargarine to imitate butttr, so that if there 
are persons who really desire to use the imita- 
tion they can do so in its natural color, but so 
that there shall be no temptation for dishonest 
dealers and caterers to deceive innocent con- 
sumers and wrong the producers of the original. 

The meeting was very enthusiastic and an 
organization for the campaign was effected with 


Herbert Myrick of Springfield as president; F. 
A. Putnam of Dadley, vice president; G. M. 
Whitaker of Boston, secretary; J. C. Poor of 
North Andover, treasarer, and with an execu- 
tive committee of one from each senatorial 
district. 

Circulars of instruction and other documents 
will be sent out as soon as they are priuted, bur 
it need not be necessary for persons who are in- 
terested in the honest sale of dairy products, 
whether genuine or imitation, to wait for them 
betore beginning work. They should be active 
to help nominate such persons as will pledge 
themseives unmistakably, without reservation, 
in wiiting, to vote for such legislation. The 
farmers ask for no exceptional class privileges, 





tractor to “take on” m* he needs, 


: \ 


for nothing but what can be defénded on broad 


\ 


\ 








million dollar bride, Miss McCormick, at Rich- 
field Springs last Thursday. 

Mr. W. W. Rogers, formerly superintendext 
of the Deerfort farm at Southboro, has been ap- 
pointed to the charge of the Boston office and 
dairy store on Bromfield street, a position for 
which he is admirably adapted. 

The list of deaths this week includes Miss 
Eliza Cook, the poetess, who died September 
25th, and Samuel L. Caldwel!, D. D., LL.D, 
ex-president oi Vassar College. 


IN GENERAL. 

The new Clark university at Worcester was 
opened Tuesday. 

The New York G. A. R 
funds for a Grant monument. 


posts are raising 


Thirty Dartmouth college juniors threaten to 
leave because of an injustice to one of their 
number. 

Nominating conventions are busv in Massa- 
chusetts in selecting candidates for the legisla- 
ture 

The most bitterly contested political election 
eyer fought in Washington Territory occurred 
last Monday, the 30th. 
central railroad staticn at 
Jersey City has one hundred and ninety trains 
arriving and departing daily. 

Some of the officers of the Concord, Mass., 
reformatory have been detected selling clothing 
and other supplies as old junk. 

Kiections in the new occurred Mon 
day. The Dakotas and Wyoming went republi- 
can; Montana is probably democratic. 

The delegates to the international American 
congress took possession of their d°pirtments 
on Monday and the party will be officially pre- 
sented at the state department Wednesday. 

The Massachasetts democratic convention 
Wednesday renominated W. E. Russell of 
Cambridge. The strife between the Boston 
bosses resulted in the defeat of Mr. Cunniff. 

The delegates to the congress of the nations 
in South America and Central America will be 
the guests of the United States government and 
wi'l be shown over the country in a special 
vestibule Puilman train. The tour as arranged 
will comprise 5500 miles and no change of cars 


The New Jersey 


states 


or engines will be made in the entire distance. 


The tour will occupy forty-two days. 

The Evangelical alliance for the United 
States will hold a national meeting in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, the 4tb, 5th and 6th of Decem- 
ber next A most attractive program bas been 
prepared, including the names of many eminent 
clergymen and laymen. The meeting is ex- 
pected to equal in interest and influence the 
great Washington conference of 1887. Infor- 
mation concerning special rates of travel and 
entertainment will be given to the pubiic in due 
time. 

THE RAILROAD QUESTION. 


The report of Horace A. Taylor, the nationa 
commissioner of railroads, just filed with the 
secretary of the interior, is a document of more 
than ordinary importance on account of its very 
practical ideas in relation to the situation in the 
west. He says that the railroad building has 
been carried on far in advance of the needs ol 
the country, and that the public and the rail- 
roads are both to blame for this. Tha people 
have encouraged railroad construction » berever 
it could be secured, regardless of the expense 
necessitated. while capitalists have been unduly 
eager to control trade by building new lines 
where the volume of traffic was not sufficient to 
support them. It investors have expended their 
capita! in lines not demanced by present trade, 
they must share the fate of all who invert in 
unproductive enterprises. Relief can only come 
through increased settlement aud development 
of natural resources. Toe remedy does not lie 
in extortionate rates or reckless rate wars. The 
security of th railroad system lies in adminis- 
trating it with careful respect to justice and the 
public welfare. The commissioner does not 
believe that the recent losses in tbe railroed 
busin 83 are due to restrictive legislation. He 
admits that the laws in Iowa are unjust to the 
railroads and injurious to the public interests, 
and oucbt to be mo tified or repealed, but most 
of th» lezisia in for tbe regulation of railroad 
tr: flic has, he thinks, b en wisely conservative, 
and d-manaded tor the p otechion of the public 
against unjust charges io local trade. 

Mr. W. O. Noyes, Derry, N. H., finds a good 
many admirers of his handy fork tor picking 
up stone and digging potatoes. Old men like 


it particalarly well. 
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= smal 
ron 1 rk ty be bought at 18@2c. The tendency of the market, | per, 25@26c; red peppers, 6@8c; cloves, 16@25c; way, 125 do by J. Gou'd, 105 do by E. Morgan, 107 0 R 
¢ ‘ty URES, however, is to put the finest stock beyond the | Canton and Batavia cassia, 5@6c; Saigon. 29@30c; , do by J. Kollinger; steamer Norseman for Liver- IK S 
ae A: reach of quite a class of consumer, which will now | ginger, 4}@44c; pimento, 7}@8c; nutmegs, 65@68c; | pool with 552 cattle by M. Goldsmith. 105 do by J. BEECHAM’S pi LLS 
anneeminnenictenae —— return to the lower grades. It must be remem- | mace, 70@7: c. A. Hathaway; steamer Bostonian 781 cattle by N. Runs Easy 
cor the week ending Wednesday even- bered that the word lower is very largely a relative Starch,—The market on starch is quiet, with Morris. ACT LIKE MAGIC NO BACKACHE. 
i ing, Sept. 25. term. Good sweet butter, better than we could | corn starch firm. WORKING OXEN. ON Mi — S 
get a dozen years ago, can be bought at from We quote: Potatos arch at 4@4}c; corn, 24@2gc; A good number of Maine oxen were shipped to A WEAK STO ACH. ——4 & 
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BOSTON RETAIL PRICES, 


inside Faneuil Hall Market. 





corrected weekly by HiLTon & Woopwaxp, 
5, Vealand Mutton; GO. H. RussEuu, Nos. 
i9, Poultry and Game; STURTEVANT & 
cy, Nos. 33 & 40, Bee? ; J. P. SQuIRKE & Co., 
23 & 25, Pork, Lara and Rams; CrossBy, 
& ©Oo,, Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese ana 
SANDS, WURBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Frutt 
vegetables; 3HATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
GEO. BE. RICHARDSON & Co., No. i, F. H. 
Pruit & Nuts; Cops, BatEs & YERXA, 
§ F. H. %quare, Groceries. | 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Brie,each,. . @. 25 
Neufohatei,ea @. 5 
Eggs,W doz... 
Cape, ..-.- @. 20 
Fancy. . -28 @. 30 


’ 


2 
. 


r. # b— 

10 eee B 
ub. «23 @e 2 
tub, .20 @. 22 
tub, 18 @. 20 
vw told 19@. 20 

ve th. 20 @. 12 | 
Fruit and Berries 
,—wpk 25 @-» 50 Or nges, ¥ dz 25@. 50 
i, vb 144 @. 15 | Prunes, ¥B .6@. 25 
3 sas, doz 15 @. 35 | Peaches— 
vem wt) «625 @. 80 | fancy California doz75 
pes, ea 10@. 15 | Pears # doz .2)@. 50 
it, each 5 @. 10 | Raisins,lay’st16 @. 30 
y ib .10 @. 15 Valencias, ib 8 @. 10 
ot ..25@. 30! Muscatels,B10 @. 20 
2 wt .10 @. 15 | Zantecur’nts,10 @. 12 
y fokay.@.- 20 
7 15@. 20 
is, doz 25 @. 40 
“ish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
iry, @- 8 | Salt, # kit2?50 @ 500 
.wgall . @- 60 |Lobster,¥b.. @ 12 
t.em, ¥ & @. 17 |Oysters. Common $1 00 
ys, do.dz @. 20 ¥ gall .140 ext 250 
1 ¥ box @. 35 |Salmon,sm. @. 30 
as i Tongues and Sounds— 
eacD « « é. 15 pickled o ee @- 124 


Fish--Fresh. 


1 tb. @. 20 | Halibut.¥ 816 1-3@ . 25 
-h @ tb @. 15 | Lobsterboiled®?ba. 12 
th ..- @- 8 |Mackerel ¥ th. @. 25 
es. ¥tH. @- 15 |Salmontrout.. @,. 15 
oil,pt « @- #40 |Salmon.....@_ 35 
“gate @. 8 |Spanish mack. @. 30 

*, . » @. 15 {String Perch doz@ 15 
*,.@. 40 | Sott Shell Crabs doz 1 25 

rs, tb @. 8 |Swordfi<h ¥ tbh @. 20 
. .20@. 2% |Smelts? th. .12@. 20 
Turtle #b@. 23} Trout ¥ th ..@. 15 
vb. @ 10 Whitefish? hb .@. 15 


Groceries. 





“aple Syrup @.120 
Java @. 31 |Mustard,.. 25 @. 40 
4 @. 27 |Rice,¥ tb .6,8@. 9 
fartar, tb @. 40 |Saleratus,#?b6@. 9 
7— Sago,? bb... @. 7 
wtb. @. 6 |Sea Moss, ¥b. @. 20 
, -10 @. 2 |Sagar— 
61 tO & Jranulated bh @. 84 
» -9 @. 10 Powdered... @ 95 
ae Crushed .. @. 10 
i b.34@. 4 Yeliow «s+» 85@. 84 
n ° . 8 . 3 Spice — 
meal .24@. 8 Cassia, VB. @. 30 
neal » @- 3 Cloves ese @. 40 
red wheat@. 44 Alispice . « « @. 20 
wheat . @. 4 Pepper » .35 @. 40 
Ginger . . 25 @. 35 
<all, b’l 650g 700 Nutmegs »» @. 75 
r’sbest . .625 Mace ..+«-+ @. 90 
lis. .» + 575 |Starch— 
rd’sPrep. @ 18 Satin gloss Bb @. 8 
omb, bh @. 22 Silver gloss 6. & 
,inglass 8 @. 25 Crown polish @. 8 
.in glass20 @. 25 |Tapioca¥Y th. . @. 7 
2e8— fea— 
rto Rico, gal rvolong « «35 @. 75 
45 @. 60 Tapan, » -35 @. 75 
nfuegos @. 40 Breakfast .35 @. 75 
up. .-50@.0| Hyson,best . @. 20 
y Orleans @. 65 | 
king. ++ @- 36 
Meats--Fresh. 
v bh— legs, ¥ i .15 @. 164 
in steak 25@. 28 fore qr, ¥ Bb 8 @. 10 
nddo. 14@. 15 chops, ¥ .17 @. 25 
pdo .2%@. 2 haslet,ea. .6@. 8 
jin, roast 20@. 25 Pork, ¥ t— 
b,roast .15 @ 20 Roast&steaki0@ 11 
juckrib. «7 @- 10| rib... .-+10@. Ill 
iver. « » - 8 @- 10 |Sweetbreads, 50 @. 75 
nb— Serv7b ..6@ 8 
odqr, ¥ 18g. 20|Tallow,¥m .5@. 6 
sre gr. @ 10 @. 123] Veal, hind qr 15 @. 17 
itd, leaf, @ i. . 10] foreqr ».. 7@. 10 
ef; cs« Weise loins, ..-15@ 20 
n— head & pluck,75@ . $1 00 


Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c, 


Boof, corned, h6 @. 12 (Tripe,¥m . S$ @- 15 
yked, ¥ 20 @. 25 | Tongues, ¥ hb 12 @. 14 
Pork, nama, 12 @. 14 Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 
tacon, # bh 12 @. 14 | Pigs’feet, 7B @. 8 





.oulders— | Sausage,¥ bb irg @. 10 
voked, bh @ 8 small ... @. 11 
rned, bh @. 8 Bologna, ¥ B8iQ. 9 
vB ee Ge DY 

Nuts. 
ds, ¥ 20 @. 30 Peanuts, ¥bB.8 @. 10 
1a,” % 12 @. 15 |Pecans, ...15@. 20 


nuts # qt.. @. 10 |Walnuts,Eng.15 @. 20 
ts, ¥ ib 15 @ 20 Naples, ..+ @.- 20 
Poultry and Game. 





» ickens, 20g 25 |Partridge ¥ pr. @ 125 
jucks . @. 20 |Pigeons,doz. . @ 300 
K th .15 @ 18 | squabs,#pr50 @. 60 
geese,e @-~. 20 )Turkeys, ’™ 15 @ 20 


Chickens, #? fb . .@.30 
Vegetabies. 
B .Wpk.. @. 75 (| uettuce, Whd .53. 8 


qt .10@. 124] fint,beh,.. 5@ 8 

» qt & @ 10 |Ouions, pk 30¢@. 35 

ind Lima shelled | Oyster plant beh12} . 15 

t . 25@- 30 |Parsnips . pk 30@. 35 

peck,. . @ 25 | Potatoes, pk. 25 @. 30 

Cibbage.ea .8 @. 10 | “eas, split, ¥ qt @. 10 
bunchi5@. 20 |Squashes, 

( doz .25 @. 30 niarrow . ¥lb 2@. 3 

C peck @. 30 | turban... .@- 3 

rs, .@10. 15 |Turnips, pk ..@ 30 

each 10g 20 'Tomatoes qt.15@. 20 





1.20 @. 30 


WHOLESALE MARKETS, 


4\| prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated 


season advances the market continues 

with a healthy tone prevailing in nearly al 

sand cor siderable merchandise com- 

With more bright and cool weather 

ok would be very favorable fora large 

Dry goods are selling well in a job- 

1d leather is coming freely into use. 

5 nufacturers of print report their sales 
ifor several seasons past. The wool 

hardly settled as yet, but all kinds of 

‘ fubrics are steady and firm, meeting with a 
R demand. A large amount of lumber is 
sumed and prices are ona steady basis. 

trade is looking up, and flour is firmer 


incing tendency. Dairy products are 


i firmer. 
v York reporter, G. S. Palmer, 166 Reade 
St, Writes: “Business for the week opens en- 


and in all lines of produce former 
irmly sustained, and some show an ad 
r last week’s quotations.” 


\pples.—The supply of choice stock is limited, 
* uch prices are firm with an advancing 
Fancy table apples are worth as high 
rob bbl Good winter apples are quoted at 
t: vith an occasional sale as high as $2 75. 
= ew good Baldwins have been offered as 

market is well supplied with common 

t will rule at from $1@1 75 ¥ bbl, and on 
dull. 

rk: Apples continue to hold firm in 
choice fall varieties worth from $2 50@ 

, Winter fruit at $2@2 50. 

Kenns.—There has been a quiet market with 

ony change in prices, except on yellow eyes, 

more plenty and have made another 

| on red kidneys, which are in small stock 

od extreme prices. California and for- 

8 are selling well. Receipts from the new 
xpected next week. 

'e: Choice small pea, $2 30@2 50 ¥ bush; 


“Tee pea, 2204225 ¥ bush; mediums $220@225; 
. /oved yellow eyes, $2 25a2 50; red kidneys, 
; Now vy oreign beans, $1 50@2 20. 


ork: C.olee marrow beans, $2 35@2 50 ¥ 
“ lium, $2 20@2 25; white kidney, $2 40@ 
“; Ted kidney, $3 50@3 75. 
_Beer.—_bresh beef is in full supply and prices 
W t the same range as quoted last week. 

® quote choice and good steers, 6@7j\c ¥ b; 


a’) *L@lOhe; fores, 34@44c rattles, 2}@3c; 
_'&s Sage; backs, 5@6hc; rmmps, 11@12c; 
; Uds, Saéke; loime, 14@18¢c; plate and extra 
14 coef, $850@9; extra $5@8; beef hams 
Saget BL, : tongues, bbl $18; hif barrel $9 50; 
“PEAT bbl $3 2. 


. Butter, ~The growing popular demand for but- 
from the chara Saas a scarcity of the 
sof fresh butter which are very firm and 
ent higher than last week, though for 
«sh go ds the market is somewhat hard 

it is very largely a matter of negotia- 
as } en buyer and seller. In a jobbing way 
th... “83 ¢ has been asked and obtained, al- 
th, & i28c would be taken. When it comes to 
r grades trade is not so active and prices 
‘oged. Plenty of choice June butter can 


Ue at 


18@2lc, having all the requirements or the best, 
except tre fine tresh bouquet. Plenty of ordioary 
grades can be bougbt at trom 15@17c and on such 
the market is dull. Prices on the best butter are 
now high enough to make a healthy trade, and any 
attempt to make much of a farther advance would 
cause reaction. A little improvement on the lower 

rades would be very acceptabe. As prices ut 
iigin are the same as Jast week it is probable that 
western buyers have come to the conclusioa tnat 
prices are high + nough forthe present. 

We quote: Extra creamery, 24@26c; firsts, 20@ 
224c,; New England dairy, good to choice, 15@17c; 
fair to good, 13@15c, selections 2c. 

Elgin—Active at 25@25ic, last week the price 
was the same, last year, z4c. 

Chicago—23@2tc for Western, 253¢ for ' Igin. 

St. Albans—General price, 18g20c; selections, 
21@:2c. 

New York—Fancy creamery, 25@26c; state dairy 
tubs and pails, 23@24c. 

Building Material —Bricks, $7 50@9; fall, 
$i8@19; lime, &a95c; cement, $141 10; plaster, 
large barrels, $1 50@1 60, cargo prices. 

Cheese.—The cheese ma:ket is at somewhat of 
a standstill here in the city. Variou. commission 
houses -old quite a supply that they bouguat at 9c 
or thereabouts, which they can sell at a good 
protit at the ruling price of 10}@ilc. Consequently 
they are not in the market much to buy, as they 
can not make anything buyivg at she pre ent quota- 
tions. The tendency is firm, howevcr, with a good 
demand, and rome claim that the supply of choice, 
mild cheese is moderate, and prices mu t be higher 
Good twins aud fancy norihern in some cases 
bring iljc. It is encouraging to notice that 
there is a good trade for home consumption, 
The Liverpool market has advanced 2s and 
is quoted at 488 now. At anton, 108c was 

id and refused, consequently there ware no 
transactions. A few sales were made at Ogdens- 
burg at 10}c, 

Coxi.—fhe demand is improving as the season 
advances aid prices are firm, beiug strictly ad- 
hered to though no advance has been made. Re 
tail prices are unchanged‘ and as fullows: Free 
burhing stove, $6 ton; nut, $975; egg, $575; 
furnace, $5 50; Burnside, Franklin, $7 24; Lehigh 
egg, $6. 

Exgzgs.—The market is very firm on choice 
fresh laid stock which is in light supply and selling 
well Held eggs are Jenty and duil. 

We quote: Near-by aud cape, 2°c; northern and 
eastern, fresh, 2 @2sc, tirsts, is@z0c, Michigan ex- 
tras, 18420c; «other western, 16@17c; provincial, 
is@2ic: he d stock li gisc. 

New York: The supply continues light and 
prices have further advanced, and fresh stock to- 
day is worth 24 to 25c; fancy white leghorn 30c. 

Flour and Meal.—Prices have advanced on 
flour but as buyers are not disposed to take hold 
readily at the advance the market is quiet. Corn 
meal remains unchaoged 

We quote: Fine and superfine, $2 25@3 50; ex- 
tra and seconds, $3 25a450; Minnesota baker, 
clear and straight, #4(0@445; Michigan stone, 
#4404480; winter wheat, roller and straight, 
$440@5 00; winter patent, $499@560; epring 
patent, $5 30@ 80; Canada $4 70@5 50. rye flour, 
$343 25; grahum flour, $2 60@3 00; oatmeal, $5 40@ 
600. Cornmeal—export cornmeal, $2 10@2 15; do- 
mestic, kiln dried $2 20@230; choice granulated, 
$2 60@2 70; bag meal &8 @Y90c. 


supplied. Tne fruit that attracts most attentiou 
this week is grapes, large numbers of all kinds 
being noticed. the pink California Tokays are 
particularly noticeable on the different fruit stands. 
fhe supply of grapes is very heavy and increasing, 
and there is also a good demand. The market is 


well supplied with common lots of pears, but 
offerings of choice pears are not heavy. It is 


easier to sell such first class fruit as will command 
$343 50 ¥ bu-hel, than what is cheaper. The de 
mand for quinces is quiet with a fair supply. The 
fruit is not averaging very good this year. Nuts 
are coming forward in limited quantities. Chest- 
nuts opened at $12¥ bushel and retained that ex- 
treme figure fora number of days, which indicates 
ashort supply. They are now quoted at $748 ¥ 
bu-hel. Shelbarks, $2 50@3 # bushel. There is a 
fuir demand tor oranges and bananas. Offerings 
of cranberries are large, but there is a good demand 
and prices are firm. 

We quote: Bananas, $162 #% bunch; oranges, 
Mediterranean, $5@6 # box, Jumuaica, $2@4 ¥ box; 
lemons, $4 @7 # box; cantelopes, $4 ¥ bushel; pears, 
Bartle ts, ice-house, $2 50@3 # bushel, seckles, $1 50 
a2 5u¥ bushei; grapes, 10-Ib basket, 40a c; pluus, 
35@50c # 10-b basket, Damson, $1@.50 ¥ 
cr te; crabapples $2 ¥ bushel; Cape Cod cranber- 
ries, $547 # barrel; California peaches, $2@2 40 ¥ 
crate of 40 to 60 peaches; quinces, $2@3 ¥ bus.el. 

New York: The supply of cranberries is light 
aod market very firm. Fancy dark berries selling 
readily at $3 bbl, others at $6 50@75v. Chest 
nuts doing welt and prices favorable, $9@10 ¥ 
bushel, and hickory nuts, $175@2. Pears, Seckel, 
$5@7 # bbl, Duchess and Beurre Bosc, $4@5, 
others, $3@4. Concord grapes, 345c ¥ tb, latter 
for fancy fruit, Niagara, 6@10c, Salem and 
Catawba, 5@éc. 

Grain.-—Corn is rather more in buyers’ favor 
with prices off nearly a cent. Dealers are trying 
hard to get former rate , but concessions have to 
be made in order to sell. fhe demand for oats 
continues steady and supplies are large 

We quote: Corn, high mixed, 45@45}c; steamer 
yellow, 444444jc; steamer mixed, 44c; no grade, 
43@434; Oats, fancy, 35@36c; clipped 32@%5c; 
No. 2 white, 30@32c; No. 3 white, 234429c; low 
grades, 27a27\c. Rye, 65@70c. 

Hay and Straw.—Choice old hay continues 
in limited supply and the market is about c eaned 
up, prices being firm. New hay is coming forward 
freely, but the receipts are not in very good condi 
tion. $17@!8 is quoted for choice new hay and 
$14@16 for ordinary. The general feeling is weak, 


} butch ice hay is in good request. 


Hides.—The movement in hides continues 
quiet, and operations are still very slow. The 
tone of the market for foreign hides is fairly 
steady. Buff hides are quiet with prices nominai 
at 5} @54cas to point of shipment. 

Hops.—Little is doing, with prices rather easy 
for old goods. New hops continue scarce and 
nominal. 

We quote good to choice, N. Y. 1889, at 15@1#c; 
good to choice, 1x88, N. Y, 10@l#c; com to good, 
1887 N Y nom 3@6c. 

Lumber.—The lumber market is ina steady 
position although the bulk of the business is be- 
ing done in small lots to meet the wants of con- 
sumers. 

We quote: Eastern pine coarse No. 5, $16@17; 
Western pine, uppers, $50@52 1 and 2 inch; $57@60 
tor three and four inch; sound match boards, $18@ 
22; sixinch selected sheathing strips, $43@45. 
Southern pine, building and bridge orders, $22 50g 
25 cargo; flooring, $25@27 cargo. Spruce, two- 
inch plank ordered cargo at $!4@14 50; ordinary 
frames, $14 00@15 00; large frames, $15 50@17 50; 
rough boards, $10@13; planed boards, $11@14; 
Vermont spruce 12 foot planed and trimmed, $14 50. 

Hardwoods —black walnut $95@$110; medium 
grades $70@80; ash $40@45; whitewood $25@36; 
cherry $60@95; butternut $55@60; oak $40@46; 
quartered oak $52@55; cypress $31@34. 

Molasses.—The market is nominal. We quote: 
Fancy Ponce, 43c % gal; choice, 40@t1c; fair to 
good. 36@40c; Cientuegos, 28@31c; Barbadoes 3c. 

Mutton and Veal —The demand is quiet and 
lambs are easier than last week. 

We quote: Choice spring lambs, 9@1!c; others 
7@10c. Mutton, choice, 74@%c. Veal, fancy, 9)@ 
10c; others, 69 9c. 

Mill Feed and Cotton Seed.—The cotton- 
seed meal market is nomin+1 with very light offer- 


ings. Mill feed continues dull, with prices ruling 
firmer. 
We quote: Spring bran in sacks to arrive, 


14 5° # ton; winter wheat, $1550; Michigan bran 
in bulk, $15; middlings in sacks, $15@18 # ton; 
cottonseed meal in sacks, nominal at $25 tor spot, 
and $2250423 for new to arrive, October and No- 
vember shipment. 

Pork and Lard.—The market is a little 
quiet, although hams and smoked mvats are in 
good demand. Packers are having a good trade 
in pork products. 

We quote: Long cuts, $1250; short cuts, 
$1275; backs, $13 00; lean ends, $14 50; pork 
tongues, $18 00; prime mess, $15 00; mess, $1350; 
fresh ribs, 9}c; sausages, 94c; bologna sausage, 
7c; lard, choice, 7@7\c ¥ tb in tierces and tubs; 
10-tb pails in cases. 7§c; 5-lb, 8c; 3-lb, 8ic; hams, 
11@11}c; smoked shoulders, 8c; corned, 7c; bone- 
jess breakfast bacon, 114c; pressed hams, 11jc; 
choice city dressed bogs, 64c; country, 5jc. 

Poultry and Game.— Receipts of poultry are 
accumulating somewhat although prices are un- 


changed. Large amounts of tresh killed goods 
are being shipped in from various New England 
Western 


places which accounts for the excess. 
lots are coming fvrward in about the usual 


a ount. 

LN. E. fresh killed—turkeys 14@15c; chicken do. 
25c; chickens, 15@18c; fowls, 12@ 3c; ducks, spring, 
12@14c; Western—turkeys 10@\2c; fowls, 10@12c; 
chickens, 10@14c. Live poultry, 10@1lc at whole- 
sale and 15c at retail. Fartri ge $1 per pair. 

New York: Partridge $125 # pair; woodcock 
90c@$1 00; wild duck 40@50c; dressed turkeys 14@ 
16c; chickens 12@14c; ducks 14@ léc. 

Potatoes.—The extreme prices on potatoes no- 
ticed last week has broken and 65 to 68 cents is as 
high as can be quoted for the best Maine stock. 
Maine Rose will bring 63c and Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Prince Edward Island stock 60c. 
Receipts are averaging ve’ y large and it will take 
a good steady demand to keep prices up. The 
We.-t, particularly Minnesota and Michigan, is full 
of potatoes and de-lers are in dai'y receipt of let- 
ters and telegrams inquiring about prices and 
wanting to make shipments. These western pota- 
toes will be a new and important feature of the 

is season. 
eg Ps Choice potatoes from near by con- 
tinue in light supply and sold today up to $275 
per bbl, and general stock selling »t higher rates 
than sweet potatoes from Virginia, which are fine 
and bringing today from $2 to $2 25 per bbl. 

Spics.—The strongest feature is the advance 





in p: pper. , 
"We quote: Black pepper, 154@16c; white pep- 


Fruit.—Trade i« very good and the market well | 








wheat, 5@5j}c; dextrine, 43 @5c. 

Sugar.—There is a fair demand for refined 
sugars. The qnotations are: Granulated 8@8}c; 
cut and powdered, 8c; cubes 84c. 


Tallow.—The market is steady and unchanged, 
se rendered selling at 47@5c; country rougn, 13@ 
24C. 


Truck.—The market continues steady with the 
supply fair and trade good at quotations. Cucum 
bers have made something of an advance and 80 
have tomatoes. Sheil beans are scarce and 80 
high ax to be almost unquo able. Onions are ar- 
riving from the West in considerable quantities, 
but not enough as yet to prevent an apward ten. 
dency in prices. 

Beets, 35@40c # bu Carrots, 40450c per bush. 
Onions, Egyptian, $150 # crate; Malta, $175 ¥ 
basket; native, $2 25@2 50 # bbl; red onions, 75c@ 
$100 ¥ bush. Squash, marrow, 75c@$100 # bbl; 
turban and bay state, $100@8 2 ¥ bbl. Turnips, 
native white and yellow, 404@50c ¥ bush; Russia, 
$1275@150 bbl; t. Andrews, $' 25¥# bbi. Lettuce, 
81254150 per box Cucumbers, 3asc. Cabbage, 
$3 00@4 004 100 :savoy, 6'@*5c # bbl; red cabbage, 
$1006 perbbl. Parsley, 25c # bush. Beans, string, 
75c@@1 00 ¥ bushel; cranberry $200@2 25 # bush; 
Lima beans, $1 50@1 75 # bush. Green corn, $1 25 
@1 50 ¥ bbl. Tomatoes, $1 75425 #”* bushel; 
green, 40c per bushel. Peppers, 60c # bu-hel. 
Pumpkins, 75c@$1 00 per bbl. Spinach, 15@20s 
bu-h. Cauliflower, 75c@$1 25 per dozen. Celery, 
75c@$175adozen. Egg plant 1 50@2 50 per dozen. 
Oyster plant, 75c@$1 00 ver dozen. 

New York: + ed onions in demand and market 
active; prime $250@275 # bbl; yellow $2@2 25; 
white $4@5. Egg plant bringing at present from 
$3 5045 00 ¥ bbl. 

New York: Prime red onions $2 25@2 50 # bbl, 
white, $2 5943 50 and yellow $242 25. Cauliflower 
shows a wide range in price owing to quality; $1@ 
300 ¥ bbl. 

Wool.—Fenno Bros. & Childs, No. 117 Federal 
St., say: Our market continues without material 
change. Manufacturers, as aruie, are still pureu- 
ing a band-to-mouth policy, and are not inclined 
to anticipate their wants to any extent unle-s 
some concessions a e offered them There areone 
or two houses who force prices in order to effect 
eales,bui the majority claim that the statistical 
position of wool 's a strong one, and that they can 
realize present prices for all their wools if they do 


not unnecessarily urge them. From_ several 
sources we learn that there has been a 
good movement in woollen goods during 


the past week, and although manufacturers still 
continue to grumble at tne prices realized, we 
nevertheless believe that with the present pri.e of 
wool there is a living margin on the goods, and 
c nsequently we are not likely to see much 'ower 
prices for the raw materia] than are current to day. 
On the cther hand, the season is now so far ad 
vanced that we can look for no mateiial apprecia- 


tion in values. We quote: Fine unwashed 
Vt. and New Hampshire, 21@22c; washed 
fine, 28@30c; medium unwashed Vermont 


and New Hampshire, 26@27c; washed med um, 
34@35c; choice Maine saper pulled. 40@4?’c, accord. 
ing to condition. New Hampshire and \ermont 
tine unwashed delaine at 234@24c; finewashed do., 
33 4 34c. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as 
follows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 21@22c; 
coarse 21@23c; medium 25@27c; fine washed 
Northern 28@3'c; coarse 30@32c; medium 34@36c; 
Eastern pulled ‘a’* super 36@424c; ‘‘b’’ super 30@ 
32c; Waine super 40@424c; Michigan X and above 
washed 30431c; Michigan X 32c for the choicest. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


At Watertown and Brighton. 
Reported expressly for the NEw ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. 





Hogs. Veals. 


This week . .3,709 11,365 217 35,040 1214 
Last week . .4,486 11,757 247 23,140 42 
One year ago. 2,962 10,148 286 23,720 1149 


Horses. . « « « 578 


XATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. 

Maine. ... 29 738 

N. Hampshire 233 277 

Vermont .. 174 2611 
Massacineette 138 

New York .. 26 986 en 

Total. » e+e» . « » 3,709 11,365 


JATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


cattle: Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 
Fitchburg . 2,515 . 3,314] Easterm . . . 299 1,538 


Cattle. Sheep. 
R. I. & Conn, 11 _ 
Western - 2,828 2,580 
Canada. — 4173 
N. Brunswick — 





Loweli ., 225 3,933; Bos. &M .. 
Bos.& Alb’y 620 2,580) Onf’t&boats 50 
W.Y . & N. . o-= -—_ —_— ne 





Total «oe »eeeee 00 0 03,709 11,365 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals 


Maine— 
H.F. Coolidve Kee oD 17 
lrafton & McIntire ... 22 
B.C. Wait. -cevcvece 18 
J. H. Gilman jis 6 © @é 20 + 
Libby & Gilman. ... 17 4 
A gl Libby ee € 8 68 418 
H. McAl i-ter e484 @€2 @ 20 
Ww. . - Hall & Son sae 20 100 30 
EK. Thompson «1.4. -. 200 4 
r. me Libby 2s 6 «8 6 + 
ae eee 20 20 
{.C. Libby & Sons .. - 30 30 
C.H. Merrill... eee 15 12 
Hanson & Randall ee 15 27 
P. W. Thompson & Son. 35 13 
Taylor & Dennison ... 14 46 
Ww. H. Webster eee . 12 20 
C. A. Merrill «2. ce 3 6 
G. Hallowell keane ee. 8 10 
W.C. Littlefield. .... 5 4 
G. Towns «2+ veeee 8 15 
O. F. Whitten. ..... 14 
Canada. 

R. W. Brown . 2c 1138 
QO. 8. Hurlbert oe 6 ee @ 220 
N. K. Campbell ca +6 6 200 
Adden & Heath ..-. sa 680 
J.N. Morse . 2 «eee 430 
B. 8. Hastings. ..... 1100 
J.J. Mam@cccesvces 225 
J.Hayes sss ecvveos 180 

New Hampshire— 
H.B Moulton. ...se-. 45 100 i) 
M. N. Pierce a <€ee 6 @ 19 
Geo. Harris .« ceee . 12 
J.Q. Sanborn 6490 02° 8 
F. D. F. Baker *eeree 1 88 36 
Dow & Moulton ..... 27 24 16 
Adden & Heath *eeee 45 215 12 
Aldrich & Johnson, ... 23 40 
Breck & Wood ‘eo 8 6 4 52 70 
A. F.Jomes «ee eee 22 110 15 

Vermont— 

Ww. A. Farnham ee 6 @ 4 2 27 
N K.Campbell ..... 6 100 17 
W Ricker & Son. «24s. 15 20 87 35 
C. H. Kidder ...eee-. 204 
Combs & Furrar. «+... 160 26 
H. Ingerson, agent ... 204 19 
J.8. Lavine. .,+«.e-e 206 11 
B.S. Hastings. « « wee 4 700 79 
M.G Flanders. «+... 15 25 150 80 
A. Wi'linger «.2++-s 20 30 17 42 
C. P, Burke *“* © @ © @ @ #® 1 10 25 32 
8.M. unt. . . 6. «ee 12 s 9 
B.YV. Whipp Co esneesn 6 15 195 40 
F. Fairbanks ..+s++eee 14 
F.S. Kimball .... « «100 8 425 23 
R.P. Pollard ..ceeee 5 11 38 4 
Piper & Pond ...+s«e.s. 32 21 42 

Massashusetis-- 
J §. Henry «-ecreee 66 200 
"ss Be Hayden ooeee © 22 
Scattering 6s 0 6/48 @ 50 75 

New York— 

E. Smith «se see 215 
A. Bailey eevee eeee 223 
; Fisher . . . . . . se 100 
W.Scollans ., eevee 26 
G. W. Wears . see. 224 
G. P. Flack & Son. ... 224 


Rhode Island and Conneeticut. 


H. E. Osborne ...26 11 
Western— 
M. Goldsmith ~..... 552 
A. Taylor «sseseer 47 
Sturtevant & Haley ... 130 
W.Nash. «s-cevee 100 
NW. Morrie .ccsesee 781 
J. Rollimmer ..secece 105 
J.A.Hathaway ....6-. 519 
N. & G. Chamberlain . . 215 
G. F. & E. C. -wift ... 2365 
W.H. Monroe. ....-. 594 





BEEF CATTLE. 


en's of dressed ean es ee cattle: 
oxen nd qual. $5 00 @5 25 
Fair to good 550 | Third qualitys 00 Hi 7 
Few pairs premium bullocks ...,.. . $600 
The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. .... » $460 | Light tofair $4 00 4 25 
@’d to prime 450 {Slim ...., 38790375 
4 few lota of preminm «teers cost $4 7045 Oy 
The sale of cattle at Liverpool was at latest ac. 
count favorable to the selling interest. J. 4 
Hathaway told the representative of the FARMER 
and HomMEsS that cattle walked up to 114@12c ¥ th 
DW. but he thinks that with the grand rush of 
American cattle from these shores a sharp decline 
must be felt. The shipments this week from 
Bo-ton were 2664 head ot cattle. Steamer Oxen. 
holm with 770 cattle by Gould & Morgan; steamer 


Palestine for Liverpool 119 cattle by J. A. Hatha. , bator for sale. 








market, 48 the farmers have no further use for 
them this season, and rather sacrifice something 
on them than to keep them through the winter 
months. They sold remarkably low, and no more 
than at the price for beef. 

Quite 4 number of working oxen found sale, 
farme 8 8€nding them in for disposal at low figures. 
J. H. Gilman sold 1 pair working oxen gth 6 ft 10 
in LW 390° ths at $115, 4 pairs gth 6 ft4in to 6 {t7 
in DW 1400@1500 ths, a pair at $70 # yoke. J, D. 
Hosmer 80ld | pair workers gth 6 ft 10 in LW 2900 
tbs at $130 1 pair 7 ft LW 3000 tha at $115, 1 pair 
gith 6ft 8in LW 2700 tbs at $75. P. W. Thompson 
& ~on sold !6 oxen for work, matched pairs gth 6 
ft 6in to7 ft4in LW 2800@2300 tbs at $110@125, 4 
pairs 2400@3000 ths at $85@105. 

MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


The market ran heavy on cows for milk, and 
dealers bad to use their utmost endeavor to effect 
final dispOsais, Inferior goods had to be sold at 
sacrifice, quitea number being solid at $25@26 to 
close them out. It is probable that the supply 
will be light next week. 

We tound various breeds « ffered, such as Dur- 
ham, Holstein, and a cross of the Ayrshire 
and Durham. One noble-looking cow, we shouid 
judge was a Durha that the owner pretended to 
ask $90; she looked as if she might give a barrel 
full of milk at two milkings; she was large in al 
her perfs, and an excellent-looking bag. Some 
cows found sale at $55460. W. W. Hall & Son 
sold 2 good cows at $40 each, 3 do at $45 each, a 
pair for $390. ©. H. Merrill sold 2 nice cows at $50 
each, 3 8pringers at $40 each. Trafton & McIntire 
sold 1 fancy Durham at $60, 1 springer at $40. 

W.W. Hall & Son soldf1 milch cow $43; W. 
Scollans sold mich cows and springers from $25@ 
25 50; J. S. Henry sold 2 milch cows $50 each, 4 at 
$48 each,2 at $33 each: I. C. Libby sold 12 spring- 
ers $35 each, 10 new milch cows $35 each; Hanson 
& Randall sold 7 miloh cows and springers at $41 
each, 2 at $32 each. 

SWINE, 

No less than 387 carloads of western fat hogs 
have arrived within the week. No increase in 
cost, 4}¢ the extent laid down here live. But little 
call for young pigs and prices rule low, equal to 
about 5@10c ¥ bb. 

LIVE POULTRY. 


Fully 4000 tbs composed of the various kinds in- 
cluding turkeys, cocks ard hens at 10c ¥ bb. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


When the supply over-reaches 10,000 head, we 
have no fear but that Boston will be supplied with 


meat in this line, The quality generally was 
good, The offerings run considerably in Canada 
lambs, and they come good in flesh weighing 


from 65475 lbs, a good weight for a seven or eight 
months old lamb. The demand was decently fair 
—we have seen it better—and prices rule steady. 
Several thousand arrivals on Monday James 
Huyea sold 180 Canada lambs, the average weight 
70 tbs, at 6c Y th. J. Kane sold 225 lambs, av 65 
Ib«, at $9 60 # cwt. KE. Thompson sold 200 lambs 
of 63 Ibs at 53c 
VEAL CALVES. 

1214 head constituted the supply that were glad 
to be released from the cars where some had been 
contined 24 hours. The trade opened with fair 


life; those who had good lots disposed of them 
readily at 5}@6c ¥ tb. C. H. Merrill sold 12 veals 
av 120 Ibs at 6jc. J. H. Gilman sold 16 veals av 
140@15' ths at 5,a@fe. W. W. Hall & Son sold some 


small, slim calves at $1 5042 # head. 
HIDES, &c. 

HIDES, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
4@65c tb; country do, 4a@44c th, calf «kins 5c # 
Ib; tullow Brighton, 3@4c¢; cou: try, 2@2kc; Dairy 
skins, 15@30c each. Pelts, 50@80c each. 

HORSE MARKET. 


As yet there has not been a turn of the tide in 
the way of animproved market, The demand is 
still quite limited. Some dealers are hopetul of a 
better trade, and others do not see any occasion for 
activity in the horse line. At Combination sale 
stable sales were comparatively light, many of 
their big horses selling ut less than they cost in the 
country. They stopped their auction sale last 
Saturday the bidding was eo low. At Welch & 
Hall’s stable sales were made all day Saturday, in 
many cases at lessthan cost in the eountry,—big 
hors s at $!75@250, and one very fancy 1500-tb 
horse at $375. At International horse exchange 
one pair of chunky-built horses of 200 ths sold at 
$565; general sales at $100g260. At UC. H. & E. 
Snow’s stable general sales were made at $115@176; 
extra chunks, $:40@165; big draft, $200@250. 





HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 


Kansas City—Cattle slow; shipping steers $29) 
@3 50, native cows $1 60@2 05, mixed butchers’ 
stock $1 40a2 80, stockers and feeders $1 9043 00, 
range cattle $2@2 45. . Hogs, heavies, $3 80@4 10, 
mediums and lights $3 9v@4 20, Yorkers $4 20@ 
430. Sheep, $3 25@4 15. 

Cincinnati—Hogs, common and light, $3 40@ 
465, packing and butchers $4 25@445; receipts, 
2400; shipments, 920. 

Chicago—Cattle, strong for good; common weak; 
choice to extra beeves $4 50@4 70, steers #3@4 50, 
stockers and feeders $243; cows, bulls and mixed, 
$1 158290, Texas cattie $1 55@2 90, western rang- 
ers $2 25@390. Hogs strong; mixed $4 15@4 60, 
heavy $4:5@445, light $4 20@4 (85, skips $3 50@ 
410. Sheep—Receipts, 8600: shipments 2000; 
Texans $343 15; lamba, 25c lower, $5@6, 


BONDS AND STOOKS. 


Reported expressly for this pauper, by CORDLEY 
Co., 121 Devonshire street, Boston. 

rhe ‘‘ waiting’? begun last week has been con- 
tinued this week. Money,in New York particu- 
larly, has been very tight,; at one time %5 percent 
was bid for the use of it. The principal feature in 
tue stoce market has been the decline in sugar 
rrust Certificates and in Atchison, the former se.]- 
ing as low as 87, reacting today to 933, while the 


latter sold down to 32, has siace ranged between 
that and 34. 
Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe lsts. Tankint: 1095 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78 ....+.264... 108 
Boston & LowellR.R.78 . «6 6 + ee + + * 1084 
Boston & Maine R.R.768 ...2.s+se- 1145 
Eastern R. R. 68 + a ‘ie £268 Oo 6 127} 
New York & New England R.R. 78... «+ 1284 
Rutland R. R. 6s.. $e 8 O@86 C808 866 8 @ 124 
Boston WaterPowerCo .,..6026e008+8 5h 
Bell Telephone ex-dividends , ,**** ,,,. 198 
Boston & Albany um. wu. ‘ ecoece 217 
Boston & Lowell, kee @2ea ss Bho ee 6 68 4 168 
Boston &@ MaimeM. Mh. .~ccvesrevsts 210 
Boston & Providence B.B. ...4 see,» 257 
Cent. Maas. R. R. pref. ee¢@e0de anes 068 23 
Cheshire K. R. pref. ee cea 6 2aeee 100 
Connecticut River R.B.. «eevee se0s 203 
Eastern R. ise ee ee Fe eevee 689866 @ 108 
mag J R. 2 28.8 - 's. & & 6d 6@ 69 
New York & NewEngland R.R..+«..+.+ 483 
eer Se Tc + 6 0 0 60 8s een ee 6 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. BR. com- 
MGM eseceoescoeetseeovesventeer 73 
Old Colony R. R. . . o © . . . . . . . . . . 1774 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R.. . «+ + 1264 
Matiang,@. EB. pref... secrcccsescse 
Union Pacitic R. R. . . . . . . . ,. . . . , . 647 
U. 8.4 per cents e*eegcpecsce®*®ens 002868 e0 1273 
U. S. Pacific 6s—1895—. ‘ew en ce . ee 
Vermont & Mass. B.M. Co. «ceccccvces 134} 
Wert End Land Co es 6.6.8 44 6 6 @.¢ 26 
Worcester, Nashua & Roch. B.R. Co... «. 125} 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from death. 
Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. 
Lawrence, &8& Warren Street, New York, will re- 
ceive the recipe free of charge. 





Choice Ready-Made Clothing. 


One of the oldest clothing-houses in Boston 
makes its annual announcement in the New 
ENGLAND FARMER today. The goods thus o:- 
fered are scheduled in attractive form in 
the advertisement, and are of a quality 
to please those people who buy their garments 
on the same general principle that they 
select their watches,—tbat is to say, they 
want @ reliable name to connect with what 
they purchase. The oid house referred to is the 
firm of Macullar, Parker & Company, at 400 
Washington St., who make their own goods for 
gentiemen’s wear in their own workshops, as 
they have these forty years They have a 
certain way of manufacturing, and it is their 
own way. They do not copy. They employ a 
certain advanced grade of help, sad put their 
cloths through a certain special process of 
shrinking and finishing before using the tailor s 
shears thereon. These things are all necessary 
to the production of the quality of garments it 1s 
their pleasure to offer, and it cost. them pro- 
portionately and must be paid for proportion- 
ately by the customer, who then knows that no 
part o' the New York tenement-bouse responsi- 
billy rests upon him. Briefly, the quality ot 
cloth and workmansbip justifies the ‘vice. The 
price Carries with it good pay f ¢ tbe work- 
people and a fair profit only to’ .be manufac- 
turers. This would ssem to be the better way. 
Practically it brings the Golden Rule into 


every-day °ffiirs, 
L A DIES Send ten cents silver for 
, two Bone Crochet Hooks, 
Ove stiieto, und one lape ner dieto The ROGER 
Me G, CO., veep River, Conn: 
ASH PATD for old cancelled U. 8. PosTaGE 
STAMPS, (Send samples.) Monarch Incu.- 
C. W. NEWELL, Augusta, Me. 















BY ONE MAN, Write for descriptive catacogue con. 
taining testimonials from hundreds of people who have 
sawed from 4 to 9 cords daily. 25,000 now successfully used 
\rency can be had where there isa vacancy. A NEW 
INVENT ION for filing saws sent free with each machine by 
|} the use of this tool everybody ean file their own SAWE 
| now and do it better than the greatest expert ¢ un with- 

out it. Adapted to all cross-cut saws. Kv: ry o 1e who 





| 





Niass. 








2Scts. a Box 
OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 

R ED ED | owns a saw should haveone. Ask dealers or w 
U C Coat Cabal See CAGE Os O08 tae 
| Te F 

EXCURSION | Ptock, 

R AT re S HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
For sale. Twenty young cows two to five years 

old; milk records 38 to 62 pounds in a day. a 

On All Boston Railroads GEO. F. WILLIAMS, Fitchburg, 

REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS. 
FOR THE ENTIRE WEEK My herd won nearly all the first prizes. Pigs 
—OF THE— not akin ready to ship. Two orthree young Sows, 
two six months boars first and second prizes at 
i ‘ New Eng and and York state fairs. Satisfiction 
Bay State Agricultural Society seisiss:: MIT MANDENG, sou bee 
CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR EXTRA BUTTER BULL. 
9 | — rior rorment, 21,308 A. J.C. C. Dropped 
8 August 9, 1888; sire, Snappit, 13,395; dam, Lady 
l , 34,12L. Closely rele ’eoro. 3 87 
OCTOBER 7, 8 9, 10, 11, 12, | prormon, sisi. "Cio-cy rudd to Poors 3'87 
MECHANICS? BUILDING, BOSTON, toniamily. Snappit and Don Pedro Torment can 


be seen, with full pedigrees, at the Bay State fair 
in Boston. JOHN R. BREWER, Hingham, 









CARTER’S RELIEF FOR WOMEN Mass, 
is ssafe and always reliable; better — 7 — 
than Ergot, Oxide, Tansy or Penny hi IMPROV | 
He Ee a OD sess tiie Tosstes tezularcy ie og OHIO IMPROVED Chestersmm, *2,, 
guaranteed, Sent promptly on receipt of $1.00, and 6 cents in & ote » CHOLERA PROOF.| 4 
stainps for postage; or full particulars for a 2-centstamp. EXPRESS PREPAID. Wins isi} © AA 
Childs & Rich Med. Co., East Hampton, Cona. PRIZES INU. S. at EIGN Coun Co, 
,jTRIes. 2 WEIGHED 9806 Las . 
SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANC Raub Ged deuseevion a oacanacll 
alle wea each month, Stead) — y- PA THESE FAMOUS HOGS, ALSO FOWL? 
4 menta iome ortlraveiin oOsoliciting - a - WLS 4 © 
Duties delivering and making collections. No Postal ‘ s ao. SRE OS CLEvecano, 0. bs 
Cards. Address withstamb, HAFER & CO.,, Piqua.O. This Company solg 273 head for breeding y 2e8 In 1987, 


Send for facts and mention t 





iper,) 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN®. 


ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 

New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifere selected b 
the Manager from the best herds in North Ho'land. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection i: 





W nee to correspond with a party who 
hus made dairying a paying bu-iness, and 
is willing, on account of health, to remove South. 
Address V. LETOVEY, 
Wartburg, Morgan County, Tenn. 





PPLE AND PEACH TREES.—300,000 apple 
and peach. All first-class and suitable for 
orchard p!anting. No better stock in this country. 
For further information address 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 





A MONTIL AND BOARD PAID vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
5 or highest commission and 30 Days’ FA RM, North Andover Depot, Mass. “ 
CREDIT to A ts on ou] New Book RUSSELL, Pron’r JAMEs C, Poor, Manag 
P, W. ZIEGLER & CO., 7 Shestnut St., Philadelphia | ——___— ———_____—_ -—— 
One of Smali’s Calf Feeders will be sent to CHOLERA 
any old subscriber who will send us $3 in new —AN D— 
subscriptions. 
: : : w, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER. SWi nl & 
OvuR GRANGE HOMEs. 
PLAGUE 





34 Merchants Row, Boston. 


EW SINGER IMPROVED SEWING 
pi MACHINE, with NEw ENGLAND FARMER 
one year, $18.00. Free to any one who sends 
twenty oew subscribers for one year. 


PREVENTED AND CURED, 


Particulars and Information Free 


W.H. DOLE. 


7I Clinton St., Boston, Mags. 


QTOCK FOR SALE.—ADVERTISE !™ 
J) the New En¢Guann FARMER 


TO THE FARMERS OF NEW BENGLAND. 


Are You Feceedinse 


Chicago Gluten Meal 


TO YOUR MILCH COWS?P 


This meal consists entirely of the glutenor yellow portion of the 
orn kernel, kiln dried. It willgive you a larger flow of rich milk, and 
keep your cows in a healthier condition, than any other feed on the 
market. 
Be sure you get CHICAGO in 150-pound bags. 
Sold by all leading Grain Dealers. 


N24 aque 


esF \a\0 . 




















= UNLIKE ANY OTHER.= 


Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hvarseness, Hacking Cough, Whooptng- 
Cough Catarrh, Influenza, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back. and Soreness in Body or Limbs, 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


It is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cure, Its strong point lies in the fact that it acts 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, burns anc Bruises like Magic. Relieving all manner of Cramps, Chills, 
uneness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains, 


ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
Ali who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive acertificate that the money shall be 
refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Retail petee 35 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid to any part 
of the United States, or Canada. S#*Valuable pamphlet sent free. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 


BEERGEEEERESERESRRRBRSRERB HERERO RERER CREE RRR ER ERR C EC Osea e 
even in this age of stupendous advertising enterprises. The 


' - 

aD 

publishers of THE YANKEE BLADE, however, are 5 “ on 
Lal 


determined to give every person in North America, a chance to read its entertaining and in. 
THE YANKEE BLADE has been published without a break for fifcy a 











to adveriise a single weekly publication is unparellelicd 


structive stories ; 
years. It has become firmly established by its long and prosperous existence. and 
is Welland favorably known ia every statemthe Union. Its stories are always 


ot a go d moral tone. THE YANKEE BLADE is destined ti have ™ 





| - A, the lowest price ever before named by 209 ap 
| American publisher for an 8-page, 45-column week- 
on ; ly paper. Our offer is actually less than the™® 
| amount of reading costof the white paper before it is printed @& 
| meeach werk in the columns and isopen only to new subscribers gg 


The Largest Circulation in America.& 


With this aim in view it is now offered to youon trial at gg» 


BERERERREES- 








There is to 
™hbe found a vast 


w of THE YANKEE BLADE, _ 
It has thrilling seriala ot the Sea, 

= War, Adventure, City and detective life 

@ It contains six or eight short stories each 

3 week intensely interesting, and devoid of any 

am objectionable or impure features 

On our Fourth Page are treated Intel. 

 ligently and impartiativ theVarious Phases of 
2ulithe Important Social M >ovemen s ofthe Day. 
@ Free exchange notices are inserted for subscribers . 
m Good advice tothe young in our correspondence eolumn. 

cp _ Our Thiid Page is devoted to the children’s and household 

mp C2Dartments. 

On our Exghth Page appear every week some of 
Bthe brightest gems of original humor to 
G@ be found anywhere in America. 
cs THE YANKEE BLADE is the 
oy Dest family weekly published 


C 


em , send 10 cents at once 
““ for 10 weeks trial 


because our regular subscrption = 
price 18 3 00 per year, six 
cents a single 










e 
A 
Sy 


It isacon-™ 
dition ofthisof @ 
fer that every person @® 
who sends a subscriptiongp 
shall at the same time rend the 
names and addresses of at least three st ory @ 
readers or female heads of families, to each of @ 
om we may send a sample copy of TOHEF@ 









>] ‘ E BLADE If any ore wants to subscribers 
mad : for a longertime than ten weeks we fe 
wa will accept suuscriptions aa follows Address, 
-_ wear ° ‘ - = 
= One year, $1.00; two years, $1.75; ) Potter & Potter, a 
cs a three years, baat ant, four years, 3.00; Publishers, aa 
ive vears, %:33.50. One-cent postage s il 2 . ‘ , 
a] ’ , postage stamps will be - 99 Ke P 
~ _ faken for fractions of adoiiar. Ail large amounts may be sent 86 £92 Federal St, \ = 
safely by registered mail or P O. money order. An express money order Boston, Mass (2 
{2 may be purchased at any express office fur only five cents and is an abso- Mention this pape ‘im 
ws lutely cafe way tosend money. We guarantee you entire satisfaction. m:n | 
ree or 7 al 
SC UTESC RE ROO RORRERRBRHERRLRRER REPRE RE REC OR ERR EOO eo eee 





CANAD CNLELCUTED AKD WOO 
ASHES _ 


SHORT NOTICE IN BULK 
Direct shipments and guaranteed analysis. 


OR BARRELS. 
this paper and address CHARLES STEVENS, Box 337, Napanee, Ont., Canada. 


For price, pamphlet and all other information mention 
Largest Stock in America. 
and all old and new 
varieties, Extra Quality, 
Warranted true. Low- 
est rates. Introducers 
of the new Black Grape 


Also other SMALL FRUITS.  Descrip- E ATO Ni. T, 8. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N.Y. 


tive Oatalogue Free. Send list for prices, 
—THIS IS THE—- GRIN 
»EUUAKER CITY G Mi 
? 7 IMPROVED DURING 1839, 


ie For Corn and Cobs, Feed and Table Meal. Grinds fi igh 
A, is more durable than any mill on the market. Send for Oataloges before Revere 

















Agents Wanted 





A.W. STRAUB & CO. , Philada., Pa. | SPRINGFIELD IMPLEME ; 
Territory East of Ohio. | Territory West Sess eeringteld, ble 
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Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 
THE ROUND OF LIFE. 


The sun sets in its purpling path, 
There’s darkness on the sea; 

Thus all along life’s treacherous track 
Misfor. une waits for tnee. 


Sunshine and shadow, life and death, 
Are close companions here; 
Though full today, tomorrow’s breath 
May withered be, and sere. 


Mirrored in summer’s dewy face 

Are autumn’s sombre shades, 

And sh+dowed in life’s sunniest place 
Are dreary everglades. 


Use well, the forces of today, 
Tomorrow, they depart 

To join a force invisible, 
Wrapt up in nature’s heart. 
—A. P. REED. 





*““SIMPLE SIMON WENT A-FISHING.” 


A boy named Simon sojourned in a dale, 
Some said that he was simple, but I’m sure 
That he was nothing less than Simon pure; 
They thought him so because, forsooth, a whale 
He tried te catch in Mother’s water-pail. 
Ah! little boy, timid, composed, demure— 
He had imagination. Yet endure 
Defeat he could, for he of course did fail. 
But there a e Simons of a larger growth, 
Who, too, in shallow waters fish for whales, 
And when they fail they are “‘unfortunate.”’ 
If the small boy is simple, then are both, 
And the big Simon more, who often rails 
At what he calls ill luck or unkind fate. 

—St. Nicholas for October. 





Her soft complexion caught his eye, 
Its flush was dainty fair; 

He thought a compliment to try, 
In language choice and rare. 


For words to show his feelings well 
’Twas all in vain to seek, 

He stammered out “I can not tell 
How I admire your cheek.”’ , 

— Beacon. 








AUNT MARY’S EXPERIMENT. 


The question of giving had not been 
fully settled in the mind of Aunt Mary 
King when she came into possession of a 
fortune. Who and what were the worth- 
iest subjects and objects of her benevo- 
lence, was one of the principal topics which 
agitated the mind of this good woman. 
She had decided some things that were not 
worthy of her thought, still less of her 
money. Foreign missions she abhorred. 
To give to that object she believed was 
money thrown away. .Home missions was 
more toher mind; but then, she could 
never tell whether her contributions to 
that organization would be expended on 
agents or for the poor. Besides, she had 
a belief that the needs of the frontier 
people, the city poor, the colored people, 
and indeed all classes that were included 
in missionary oversight, were greatly ex- 
aggerated. She would try it one year by 
giving her benevolent money where she 
knew what became of it, and where she 
could see the results. It would be very 
pleasing to know just what good her own 
money did. The experiment would be 
worth trying, at least. 

This conclusion having been reached, it 
became an easy matter tor her to refuse 
the appeals that came to her through the 
church and in other ways. She listened 
unmoved to the missionary sermon. The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society plead 
simply for her membership fee, but she 
said, ‘‘No.” ‘*Not this year,” was her 
answer to the representative of the Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary Society. Her pas- 
tor was grieved, and the others felt hurt. 

One day a girl called seeking employ- 
ment. She reported her father as needing 
medicine, and the children as needing 
clothes. Winter was coming on, and she 
must earn something to help support the 
family. Aunt Mary received her as sent 
by Providence. Here might be an open- 
ing for her philanthropy and benevolence. 
She promised to visit the family at once. 
Accordingly, early in the afternoon she 
found her way to the house occupied by 
them. ‘Their name was Martin. The 
family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
and five children—three girls and two 
boys. General dilapidation pervaded the 
establishment. Aunt Mary’s spirits rose 
in proportion to the dilapidation. 

Mr. Martin was clever and shiftless. 
He had imagined himself sick so long, that 
nothing short of an intellectual earthquake 
could ever make him believe otherwise. 
Physicians had been discarded long before, 
not so much because he had lost faith in 
them as that they had lost faith in him, or 
rather in his ability to pay them. As a 
substitute he had resorted to patent medi- 
cines just as far as his financial standing 
would allow. The sympathetic heart of 
Aunt Mary was stirred at the recital of 
what Mr. Martin had suffered, and she de- 
cided to give him a little financial aid. 
Before she left the house she decided to 
give him her year’s charity money. 

**My little brood must be cared for,” he 
said, ‘‘but what can a poor sick man do? 
If we can get Mary, Jennie, and Sarah 
into good homes for the winter, wife and 
I can manage the boys.” 

‘Yes, we can manage the boys,” reiter- 
ated Mrs. Martin. 

‘‘T will see what can be done,” said 
Aunt Mary. 

‘It is very kind of you,” Mr 
replied. 

‘It is very kind,” said Mrs. Martin. 

Aunt Mary went home with a good 
amount of enthusiasm. Within a week 
she had secured good places for the girls, 
and had put twenty-five dollars into Mr. 
Martin’s hands to get wood, clothing and 
what medicine he needed for immediate 
use. It was a day of triumph when she 
had seen her cherished plans consumated. 
‘‘Now I can rest with a good conscience,” 
she said. ‘Il know what use is made of 
my charity money for once, and to see 
the good one’s money does is a very 
pleasant thing.” 

A week had passed since the uplift to 
the Martin family. Aunt Mary, sitting in 
her cozy sitting-room, was congratulating 
herself on her happy settlement of the 
‘‘charity question.” The door-bell rang. 
She admitted with pleasure Mr. Martin. 
He had a heavy package or box nicely 
wrapped in thick papers. Aunt Mary 
could not tell whether it was a box or not, 
but she was a little curious to know what 
it might be. Mr. Martin’s face was beam- 
ing. 

“I want to show you something,” he 
said. 

Carefully removing the papers, he held 
up before her an elegant family Bible. 

‘*Isn’t it a beauty ?” he inquired. 

Aunt Mary said it was very nice, and he 
proceeded : 

‘*You see, I never could buy a nice one 
before. Here is a place for all our pic- 
tures; and look, we have them all in. 
Just the types, you see, for there was the 
medicine, you know, that I must get sure, 
but these are all right.” 

‘‘What did that Bible cost?” asked 

Aunt Mary. 
‘‘Only eight dollars. Wasn’t it cheap? 
The price was ten, but they let me have it 
for eight. It was lucky, for I could have 
that two dollars to get the team”— 

‘‘What team?” interrupted Aunt Mary. 





Martin 


‘‘Why, you see Sarah is working three | 





miles out of the village, and Mary a half 
mile on another road. I had to have a 
team to gather up my little brood so they 
could have their pictures taken. But tbe 
team was only a dollar, and that other dol- 
lar I laid away for the plasters and the new 
medicine that I wanttotry. It was a bar- 
gain from beginning to end.” 

‘“‘What did the pictures cost, Mr. 
Martin ?” 

‘Only three dollars and a half for the 
whole family. It has been a good bargain 
all through. I knew you would be pleased 
to know to what good use the money you 
gave me was put. Did you ever see a 
prettier Bible. now? Then there’s a place 
tor our names” — 

**But what will you ao for wood and 
clothing, Mr. Martin? Could you quite 
afford so costly a Bible when you need the 
money so much?” 

‘*Well, to be sure, it did make quite a 
hole into the money, but it was such a bar- 

ain! I’ve saved three dollars on the 
whole thing”— 

‘*How much of that twenty-five dollars 
have you left, Mr. Martin?” 

‘‘Why, Miss King, I have over three 
dollars left besides the medicines. I am 
trying four new kinds. ButI must be go- 
ing. Your goodness we don’t forget, 
Miss King. Good day !” 

‘And your foolishness I don’t forget,” 
mentally replied Aunt Mary; but she said 
nothing audibly. 

As soon as Mr. Martin was out of sight, 
Mary King went to her writing desk and 
wrote three letters. The first was to her 
pastor, saying that she had changed her 
mind regarding a contribution tor mis- 
sions, and enclosed ten dollars with her 
good wishes. The other two were sent 
to the secretaries of the Woman’s Foreign 
and the Woman’s Home Missionary soci- 
eties, enclosing the same amount. 

‘‘My experiment was a failure,” she 
said, when relating her efforts for the 
Martin family, but it opened her eyes, 
and ever since she has seen clearly her 
obligation and her privilege to help all the 
benevolences of the church, without know- 
ing the results. 

‘‘One experiment for seeing results is 
enough,” she always says. ‘‘I tried the 
experiment, and now I am ready to do my 
part and leave the results with the Lord.” 

Aunt Mary King’s day for fault-finding 
with the benevolent enterprises of the 
church ended with her experiment for the 
benefit of the Martin family.—Mrs. N. H. 
Knox in Zion's Herald. 


TIGE. 


‘It happened a good many years ago,” 
said grandfather to Harry and me, as we 
sat around the fireplace, one December 
evening, ‘‘ that father bought a piece of 
timber, several miles from our house, and 
he had some men there, cutting it. One 
day, he wanted me to go and carry a mes- 
sage to them. 

‘I was never afraid to go anywhere with 
Tige, our dog. He was such a big, strong 
tellow, and so brave! So we set off, happy 
as could be, both of us. 

‘*The sun was shining when we started ; 
but, as we reached the wood-lot, the sky 
began to cloud over. I didn’t think any- 
thing about it though. I hardly noticed it, 
till I had delivered my message, and turned 
around to go back. 

‘‘Then the boss said to me: ‘I don’t 
know, little chap, but you'd better stay 
here. I guess there’s a heavy sncw storm 
coming, and you’ve got quite a piece to 

0.” 
***Oh, I ain’t afraid!’ I said, standing 
up straight. I didn’t like to be called 
‘little chap,’ and meant to show them that 
I telt big enough to take care of myself. 

***«Well, you'd better walk along lively, 
then, or you will be snowed under before 
you get home,’ the man said, rightly laugh- 
ing at me for the airs I had put on. 

‘*T walked off as coolly as could be, to 
show them I wasn’t afraid. But, before I 
had gone far, the flakes began to come 
down closer together. 

‘‘Tige acted as if he knew what was 
coming, and trotted on at a lively rate, 
looking back every now and then, and 
whining for me to keep up. 

‘*] hurried on now as fast as I could; 
and all the while the snow was coming 
down in sheets, and the wind was rising 
higher. It seemed to blow right through 
my overcoat and mufiler, and the fine 
flakes stung as they came against my 
cheek. 

‘‘By and by I began to grow tired. 
The wind was blowing straight against 
me, the snow was blinding me sol could 
not see; and all the while Tige was run- 
ning on ahead so fast that I feared I 
should lose sightof him. But he did not 
propose to leave me. Every little while 
he stopped and whined for me to come up. 

‘*At last 1 grew so tired that I could 
only stumble on; and then Tige came 
back and walked at my side, or just in 
front of me, as if anxious to help me. 
And I was thinking if I should stop and 
rest a few moments I would be all right. 
But when I tried it, Tige caught hold of 
my coat and pulled me iy 

‘Then I grew so sleepy I could hardly 
keep on my feet. I did not feel the cold 
now, and I was ready to lie down in the 
snow and go to sleep. Twice I tried it, 
but each time Tige pulled me up, and 
barked so Joud that it woke me; and I 
stumbled on. 

**At last we came toa fence, and I had 
not strength enough left to climb over it. 
I just rolled down in the snow, and Tige 
couldn’t get me to move. 

“I did not know what happened next, 
but I was told afterward. The tence 
where I stopped was only about a mile 
away from home, and Tige at once ran 
there as fast as he could go. 

‘‘My people were all looking out anx- 
iously for me, and tather was talking of 
starting to meet me, when they saw the 
dog coming. They opened the door, and 
the minute he saw them he began to bark 
and whine, and started back. 

‘‘They knew at once what he meant; 
and, hurrying on their coats, my father 
and brothers followed him as fast as they 
could. 

‘I was sound asleep when they found 
me, almost covered with snow. ‘Tige be- 
gan to paw off the snow and lick me, they 
said, and barked furiously as they came 
up, and, while they were carrying me 
home, kept jumping up against me, as if 
anxious to see me wake up. 

‘‘The first thing I saw when I did open 
my eyes was Tige’s head thrust in between 
my father and mother, who were rubbin 
me on one side, while my brothers rubbe 
on the other. 

** “Yes, old fellow, you saved him! It’s 
all bay! one see that ° is here,’ mother 
said, hugging his t shaggy neck, after 
I had told rs Sty he yg otetand me 
along against my will. 

‘You may be sure that nothing was too 








good for Tige after that. He was cared 
tor as kindly as if he had been one of the 
family—which he was, to our way of think- 
ing,—and we kept him till he died of old 
age.” — The Fountain. 


A HUNGER STRIKE IN A SIBERIAN 
PRISON. 


In the September part of his Siberian 
series Mr. George Kennan gives the fol- 
lowing account of a prison revolt among 
the exiles: A few days later—about the 
middle of July—all the rest of the state 
criminals were brought back to the politi- 
cal prison at Lower Diggings, where they 
were put into new and much smaller cells 
that had been made by erecting partitions 
in the original kameras in such a manner 
as to divide each of them into thirds. The 
effect of this change was to crowd every 
group of seven or eight men into a cell that 
was so nearly filled by the sleeping-plat- 
form as to leave no room for locomotion. 
Two men could not stand side by side in 
the narrow space between the edge of the 
platform and the wall, and the occupants 
ot the cell were therefore compelled to sit 
or lie all day on the plank nares witbout 
occupation for either minds or bodies. No 
other reply was made to their petitions 
than a threat trom Khbalturin that if they 
did not keep quiet they would be flogged. 
With a view to intimidating them Khalt- 
urin even sent a surgeon to make a physi- 
cal examination of one political, for the 
avowed purpose of ascertaining whether 
his state of health was such that he could 
be flogged without endangering his life. 
This was the last straw. The wretched 
state criminals, deprived of exercise, living 
under ‘‘dungeon conditions,” poisoned by 
air laden with the stench of excrement- 
buckets, and finally threatened with the 
whip when they complained, could endure 
no more. They resolved to make that last 
desperate protest against cruelty which is 
known in Russian prisons as ‘‘golodofka,” 
or ‘“‘hunger-strike.” They sent a notifi- 
cation to Major Khalturin that their life 
had finally become unendurable, that they 
preferred death to such aa existence, and 
that they should refuse to take food until 
they either perished or forced the govern- 
ment to treat them with more humanity. 
No attention was paid to their notification, 
but from that moment not a mouthtul of 
the food that was set into their cells was 
touched. As day after day passed the 
stillness of death gradually settled down 
upon the prison. The starving convicts, 
too weak and apathetic even to talk to one 
another, lay in rows, like dead men, upon 
the plank sleeping-platforms, and the only 
sounds to be heard in the building were 
the footsteps of the sentries, and now and 
then the incoherent mutterings of the in- 
sane. On the fifth day of the ‘‘golodofka” 
Major Khalturin,convinced that the hunger- 
strike was serious, came to the prison and 
asked the convicts to state definitely upon 
what terms they would discontinue their 
protest. They replied that the conditions 
of their life were unbearable, and that they 
should continue their self-starvation until 
the excrement-buckets were taken out of 
their cells, until they were permitted to 
have books and to exercise daily in the 
open air, until they were allowed to direct 
the expenditure of their money for better 
food and better clothing than were fur- 
nished by the government, and until he 
(Khalturin) gave them a solemn assurance 
that none of them should be flogged. The 
commandant told them that the talk about 
flogging was nonsense; that there had 
never been any serious intention of resort- 
ing to the whip, and that, if they would 
end their strike, he would see what could 
be done to improve the material conditions 
ot their life. Not being able to get any 
positive assurances that their demands 
would be complied with, the prisoners 
continued the ‘‘golodofka.” On the tenth 
day the state of affairs had become alarm- 
ing. All of the starving men were in the 
last stages of physical prostration, and 
some of them seemed to be near death. 
Count Dimitri Tolstoi, the Minister of the 
Interior, who had been apprised of the sit- 
uation, telegraphed the commandant to 
keep a ‘‘skorbnoi leest,” or ‘‘hospital 
sheet,” setting forth the symptoms and 
conditions of the strikers, and to inform 
him promptly of any marked change. 
Every day thereafter a feldsher, or hos- 
pital steward, went through the cells tak- 
ing the pulse and temperature of the starv- 
ing men. On the thirteenth day of the 
‘‘golodofka” Major Khalturin sent word to 
the wives of all political convicts living at 
the Lower Diggings that they might have 
an interview with their husbands—the first 
in more than two months—if they would 
try to persuade them to begin taking food. 
They gladly assented, of course, to this 
condition, and were admitted to the pris- 
on. At the same time Khalturin went 
himself to the starving men and assured 
them, on his honor, that if they would end 
the hunger-strike he would do everything 
in his power to satisty their demands. The 
entreaties of the wretched, heart-broken 
women and the promises of the command- 
ant finally broke down the resolution of the 
politicals, and on the thiteenth day the 
first and most obstinate hunger-strike in 
the history of the Kara political prison 
came to an end. 





A DUTCH DAIRY. 


A young farmer came down and invited 
me and my frouw to go and see the butter 
and cheese making at his farm. We did 
so, finding the house to be of the usual 
type. Tne dike surrounding the premises 
stank most frightfully, and its filth was in 
extreme contrast to the neatness and clean- 
liness of the house, outbuildings, and 
utensils of the farm. We duly saw the 
round cheeses molded and made and the 
butter pressed, and then entered the cow 
byres, which at this time of the year were 
empty, the cattle being in the fields. 
They occupied one side of the square 
house and had no ceiling, the whole of the 
space above the height of the walls and 
under the great pyramidal roof being 
empty and open, only the living rooms be- 
oy off from it. 

he byres were beautifully clean, and 
bright with paint and varnish, colored oil- 
cloth being laid all along where the sterns 
of the cows would overhang, and the 
stalls deeply floored with loose seashells. 
Rings in overhead beams marked the 
places where the cows’ tails were tied up 
at milking time out of the way. The 
farmer pointed with pride to several swal- 
lows’ nests under the low beams, and un- 
derneath each nest was placed a flat shell 
to prevent the droppings of the birds soil- 
ing the floor below. In the garden we 
saw rabbits in a dovecoat perched on the 
top of a tall pole, and doves in rabbit 
hutches close to the ground, and some 
beautiful golden pheasants, and then we 
took a closer photograph of the stork’s 
nest. The old bird was very suspicious of 
our camera and made her younger ones lie 





close in the nest.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


NATIONAL FLOWER. 


In choosing a national flower, let us 
unite upon one that flourishes in all parts 
of this wide land, and that in some sort 
represents us in its characteristics. If 
modesty cannot be classed in the list of 
American attributes, generosity certainly 
can, and here is the golden rod spreading 
abroad its largess on every roadside and 
by every purling stream, from New Eng- 
land to the Southern coast, growing in the 
mountains of the Carolinas as well as on the 
hills of Maine, and east and west from the 
banks ot the Hudson and Potomac to the 
water-shed of the Rocky Mountains. Not 
coming forth, either, tor a brief fortnight’s 
reign, like the arbutus and the rhododen- 
dron, the golden rod graciously flowers 
from July to October, and then, having 
gathered all the warmth of summer suns 
into its heart of gold, as if to make a 
goodly setting, it sends forth its richest 
clusters to dispel the lengthening shadows 
of November days. 

Not only does the golden rod resemble 
the American character in its generosity 
and wide-spread benevolence, but in its 
enterprise and ambition. Finding a root- 
ing in the crevices between rocks and on 
sterile hill-sides, it crowns the rock and 
the barren slope with its blossoms, and 
makes a home for itself in the poor earth 
of the city lot, where the ragged little 
urchin may gather its gold as freely as his 
more favored brother of the rural districts. 

Another suggestive characteristic is to 
be found in the fact that the golden rod, 
or Solidago, belongs to the order Com- 
posite. Many tiny flowerets are needed 
to make up the perfect head, just as in our 
composite nationality many race-strains 
not seldom combine to form the fine flower 
of American manhood and womanhood. 

Thus. although acknowledging the claims 
of various rival flowers, we warmly give 


to meet most fully the requirements of the 
complex and many-sided American life 
which our national flower is called upon to 
represent.—Anne H. Wharton, in Lippin- 
cott’s. 





THEY DINED. 
It was not Remorse, but Hunger, that was 
Gnawing at Their Vitals, and 
They’re Happy Now. 


A pained expression flitted across the 
face of the young husband. 

‘It is time we understood each other, 
Elfleda,” he said, as he drummed on the 
table with trembling fingers. ‘‘I think I 
have a right to know the cause of your 
dissatisfaction, your averted looks, your 
fits ot abstraction and gloom.” 

‘*Have I ever made any complaint, Cali- 
thumpian?” said the young wife, looking 
in a wistful, melancholy way out of the 
window. 

**You have not, Elfleda,” returned Cali- 
thumpian. ‘‘It you would only say what 
it is, | would see if I couldn’t fix the thing 
up somehow,” he continued desperately, 
‘even if it cost me four dollars.” 

‘It wouldn't cost more than—but no 
matter! ” exclaimed Elfreda, hopelessly. 

‘*Then you confess that it is something 
that might be healed by the disbursement 
of a little filthy lucre ?” 

And Calithumpian W. Magruder took 
out a lean and bilious-looking pocket-book. 

‘*T confess nothing.” 

The young husband replaced the pocket- 
book with great promptness-and presence 
of mind. 

‘*Elfleda,” he entreated, ‘‘won’t you tell 
what it is that ails you? I know you are 
not happy.” 

‘I can not deny it ;” and a tear stood in 
her eye. ‘‘I don’t even enjoy my gum! ” 

‘It you can’t trust me, E/fleda, whom 
can you trust?” 

“Give it up!” 

**Av ye plaze, mem,” remarked Norah, 
putting her head in through the doorway, 
‘*what’ll yez hav fur dinner the day ?” 

‘‘Anything that’s in the house, Nora,” 
replied the dejected mistress. ‘‘it doesn’t 
make any difference.” 

‘**Elfleda,” vociferated Mr. Magruder, 
as the kitchen lady withdrew, ‘‘has this 
trouble of yours anything to do with vic- 
tuals ?” 

‘‘Callithumpian,” replied the young 
wife in a voice of misery, ‘‘it has! I 
don’t know why I should keep it a secret 
any longer. ‘Think of me as you will, but 
[ cannot help it My heart is breaking, 
Callithumpian,” she sobbed, ‘‘for—for a— 
for a m-mess—of—of c-cabbages ?” 

The devoted young husband took the 
hysterical form of his cherished Elfleda 
on bis lap. 

**Is that all ?” he whispered in her ear. | 
‘“My own, I have a confession to make, 
myself. I have not always been the gay, 
light-hearted creature that I have seemed. 
When outwardly calm and cheerful I have 
many and many a time been wretched and 
miserable on account of an unsatisfied 
longing for onions! I did not dare to 
speak of it. I did not know how you 
stood on the onion question. I sternly 
repressed the longing. I suffered in si- 
lence. But we will sorrow no more, my 
darling. The shadow of domestic discord 


is lifted from our home. Hi, there, 
Norah! Norah!” 

‘*Yes, sir.” 

‘“‘Cabbages and onions for dinner, 
Norah, and plenty of them! Do you 


hear ?” 

+*Yes, sir.” 

And while the afternoon waned and the 
shadows grew longer and longer and the 
winds ot early autumn blew softly through 
maples whose leaves were ripening for 
their fall, the happy Callithumpian W. and 
Elfleda Magruder sat hand in hand in the 
cosy parlor and sniffed in sublime content- 
ment of soul the cheerful New England 
odors that stole upward from the kitchen 
and permeated all the hallowed precincts 
of their home.—Chicago Tribune. 





A PLEASANT GAME. 


ters which are so much used in the various 
more or less intricate word-making games. 
Try it, and see how much more interesting 
and exciting it is than it sounds. Get hail 
a dozen wide-awake people around the 
table, and then put the letter-box in tbe 
hands of some steady head who can be 
trusted as umpire. He will throw a letter 
in the centre of the table, and the first one 
in the circle who can tell a geographical 
name beginning with the letter im sight 
takes the letter ; and the one at the conclu- 
sion who can count the greatest number is 
the winner of the game. Any name of any 
place under our sun, which is of sufficient 
dignity to possess a post-office, is legitimate 
to use; any lake, river, mountain or sea. 
The players must be willing to abide by 
the decision of the umpire as to who speaks 
first, and also accept kis ruling out of any 
word which has once been called. I 
recently saw a circle of gray-heads kindled 
into excitement and enthusiasm, amid peals 





of laughter, over this simple amusement. 


There is a new way to play with the let- | 


our voice for tne golden rod, which seems | 





It is curious to see that at the uttermost 
parts of the earth places are called, and our 
most prominent cities and states ignored. 
It is good exercise for children, as it 
teaches their brains to work quickly, and 
improves their geography; but an adult 
hand should hold the letter-box. 


SEVEN WONDERS OF NEW ENG 
LAND. 


A southerner, traveling in New Eng- 
land, writes to the Plow, Loom and Anvil 
that he found there ‘‘seven wonders”: 
1. Every man living in a brand-new house, 
or one looking like it. 2. All houses of 
wood, while fences are of stone, the ma- 
terial lying thick everywhere. 3. Wood 
for house and kitchen sawed, split and 
stored under convenient sheds. 4. Care- 
ful saving and preparation of manure. 5. 
Attention to a supply of fruit suited to the 
climate. 6. No poor or superfluous live 
stock. 7. No visible staple crops—which 
leads him to exclaim: ‘‘How do these 
people keep out of debt, go on improving 
their land, building school-houses, buying 
stocks and bonds, etc.?” The editor re- 
plies that it is because they associate the 
plow with the loom and the anvil, and 
raise food for quick consumption by me- 
chanics and artisans. 








MUSICAL. 


A haughty leadet of a city choir, on his 
way to church, met an irreverent ass, who 
was practising the fish scales as he made 
his way toward the thistly lanes of the 





country side. 

‘‘Peace!” exclaimed the musician, 
‘‘save your strength for your weekly bur- 
dens, and do not attempt to invade the 
sacred province of music.” 

‘“‘Hence with your puny pitch pipe,” 
said the ass, ‘‘lest I climb into the gallery 
and kick your whole choir over the rail.” 

‘*Heaven assoilize thee, an ever thou try- 
est it,” returned the leader; ‘‘thou talkest 
about kicking. Come in some Sunday 
and see our soprano when I give the alto 
a solo, and thou wilt trade thy legs for a 
pair of crutches for very shame.” So say- 
ing he smote the ass in both ears with 
high C and left him for dead. 

Moral: This table teaches us that there 
is no slug but hath its slugger.— Burdette, 
in Brooklyn Eagle. 








THE DEMAGOGUE, 


Joaquin Miller, in writing of the new 
western states, says: ‘‘I can only assure 
you of the large earnestness and concern 
and sincerity of the members of the con- 
ventions. But it must also be mentioned 
that back of this earnest and thoughtful and 
unselfish element stands the demagogue in 
full force ; a hungry, howling wolf is here. 
Look out for him, Washington, Idaho, | 
Montana, Dakota. You can hear him 
howling against monopoly, trusts, railroads. 
He raves and raves and roars against 
monopolists! He is with the people and 
for the people forever and torever. He 
uses the names of Lincoln and Gladstone as 
if there was still a third great name on the 
list which his modesty forbids him to men- 
tion. Beware of this loafer, this liar, this 


arrant impostor !” 





FEVER-PHEW. 

Atter Mr. Tooter Bareatone had sung 
‘‘The Harp that Tears through Overalls,” 
Mr. Celluloid Dickey asked of the inter- 
locutor :— 

‘**William, can you tell me why angels’ 
visits are like Chicago sewers ?” 

“IT don’t know, Richard,” replied the 
interlocutor, in his rich bass voice; ‘‘why 
are angels’ visits like Chicago sewers ?” 

‘Because, sir,” said the comedian with 
a mighty effort, ‘‘they are—phew ! and far 
between.” 

Then, while a solemn hush fell upon the 
audience, the interlocutor announced that 
Mr. Laring Geetis would sing ‘‘Down 
Where the Sandwich Blooms.” 








EASY ENOUGH TO HER MIND. 

Two little girls were out in a rowboat 
on ariver in Maine, when, through the 
fault of one the other was precipitated into 
the water. She was saved, with some 
difficulty, by a gentlemau who saw the ac 
cident. The other was chided on her re- 
turn to the shore. 


‘‘How could you be so careless with 
your little cousin? What would you have 
done if Mr. Briggs hadn’t saved her?” 

‘*‘Oh,” replied the little six-year-old, de- 
murely, ‘‘we’d have got her when the tide | 
went out.”—Jewish Messenger. 





ON THE SCORE OF RELIGION, 


‘*We are having a great time here,” re- 
marked a citizen in a country town to a 
Chicago traveler. ‘*You struck this town 
just at the right time.” 

‘‘What’s going on?” 

‘‘We've got a big revival. Two of the 
best preachers in the country,—one a 
Methodist and the other a Presbyterian. 
They’ve been preaching for three days.” 

ls that so?” returned the traveler, 
absently. ‘‘What’s the score ?” 
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TRENGTH 


EXCELS x PURITY 
BRIGHTNESS 


Always gives a bright natural color, never 
turnsrancid. Will notcolorthe Buttermilk. 
Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind is just asgood. Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s IMPROVED BUTTER COLOR. 
For sale everywhere. Manufactory, Burlington, Vt, 


BABY PORTRAITS... 


A Portfolio of beautiful baby ~ 
tures from iife, printed on e 
plate paper by patent photo 
process, sent free to Mother of 
any Baby born within a year. 
Every Mother wants these 

ictures ; send atonce. Give 

by’s name and age. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


POULTRY, FOOD ! 















Trade Mark. 


HOLLIS’ CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY. 


Will make hens lay! 

Will make chickens grow! 
AND GOOD FOR 
MOULTING FOWLS. 

This food is strictly fresh meat, carefully cooked, 


ground fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed in 
8-lb cans. Being ground fine,it can be readil 
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Tutt’s Pills 


FOR TORPID LIVER. 


A torpid liver deranges the whole sys- 
tem, and produces 


Sick Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Rheu- 
matism, Sallow Skin and Piles. 


There is no better remedy for these 
common diseases than Tutt’s Liver 
Pills, as a trial will prove. Price, 25c, 


Sold Everywhere. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 

A Scientific and Standard Popular Medical Treatis: 
on the Errors of Youth,Premature Decline, Nerv: 
and Physical Debility, Impurities of the Blood 








Resulting from Folly, Viee, Ignorance, Exc 

Overtaxation, Enervating and unfitting the vic 

for Work, Business, the Married or Social Relatior 
Avoid unskilful pretenders. P 


Os8sess I 

work. It conatins 300 pages, royal Svo. B 
binding, embossed, full gilt, Price only 

mail, postpaid, concealed in plain wrapper. | 
trative Prospectus Free, if you apply now 
distinguished author, Wm. H. Parker, M. D., 1 
ceived the GOLD AND JEWELLED MEDAI 
from the National Medical Association for 
the PRIZE ESSAY on NERVOUS and 
PHYSICAL DEBILITY. Dr. Parkeranda 8 
of Assistant Physi may be consulted, 
dentially, by mail or in person, at t offi 
THE PEABODY MEDICAL INSTIT! 
No. 4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mass., to w 
orders for books or letters for ad\ 
lirected as above, 


MEDICAL ECONOMY. 
Nothing Succeeds like Success, 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 


Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 


Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C, J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary- 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi. 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MAKVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. UniNa- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mercury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction indiet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUB 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
a@ Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
pg cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands difierent and special treatment. To 
those who may havé been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consuit him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physical or meptal, pertaining to married life or 
* single blessedness.” 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS 18 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


i29 FRIENDSHIP STREET. 
Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and § to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not fater. 


Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 


Dr. Lewis will, on full Soosstgtionaet case (witD 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vale 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distressiD 
complaints. Country patients corresponded wit 
unti] cured. JUST PUBLISHED 
, FIFTH EDITIONS 


) | Medical Minutes 


Wiib additional Colored 





illustrations, 
cmplaints FXPI 1cIT 

en the treatment and 

Mi cure of abeve subjects 

Sexual Diseases, &c. 

Hill Price, 250. by mail to aPy 
| address, from the aathor 








mixed with soft food, and fed so as to give eac 
fowl an equal share. Price 30 cts. per can, $3 per 
doz. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & 





WOOL CO., 20 North St., Boston, Mass. Mention 
paper. 


: =sul DR. C. J. LEWIS. 
Agent for Boston W. H Knight St. 97 Coart 





For 3 disordered livertry BEECHAM’s PILLS. 
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conn ; THE MOCKERY OF FATE. 


rhe jolliest fellow you ever met 
‘. q dismal man at home; 

vhe wittiest girl in society’s set 
f \v il] with headaches her wit atone, 





man whose graces acourt would adorn 
sod to a des® from night iill morn; 
++he man who would lend his last cent to a 
tri nd 
x nas the first cent to lend. 
F —Harper’s Bazaar. 


torn when fleecy vapors rise, 
rhe hill sides brown ascending, 

flowers flash’: with richest dyes 
,re to the breezes bending: 

re the matutinal meal, 
Vhen we in bed are lying, 
4 v nice it is the scent to feel 
‘Ot toothsome fritters frying. 

— Boston Courier. 





When you tell an old man a j kelet, 
And laugh yourself, **Ho! ho!’’ 
yhile he merely snickers a little, 
It tills your soul with woe 
/ \s the octogenarian mutters, 
“That’s very good, you know, 
, Hut it isn’t the way I heard it 
Just fifty years ago ”’ 
—New York Morning Journal. 











vas the prettiest girl, I ween, 
mortal eye had ever seen; 
‘ior name is Anabel Christine. 
tier bangs were curled with bandoline, 
heeks were smoothed with vasaline, 
teeth were brushed with fine dentine, 
ice was washed with coaline, 
gloves were cleaned with gasoline, 
wore a dress of grenadine, 
¢ ned over a skirt of brilliantine, 
petticoat was bombazine, 
- foot was shod with kid bottine, 
- wounds were healed in cosmoline, 
sailed away from Muscatine, 
. ship they called the Brigatine, 
she flirted with a gay marine, 
rill they reached the Republic Argentine, 
Where they were married by a dean, 
\nd lived on oleomargarine. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


\oks noticed in this column will be furnished 
is offize to those who desire them at the 
r’s retail price. 
4 ery-day Business” contains notes on the 
; na | details of banking, taxes, insurance, ex- 
gandtelegraphy. I+ is a very sensible and 
yok. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
fury has in preparation a series of pa- 
spics relating to the gold hunters of Cali- 
The articles will be prepared for the most 
é part, as were the war papers, by prominent par- 
ns ’ ints in the events which they describe. 
"i ave received the annual catalogue of the 
g and tuoroughbred stock of the Ashland 
Park stock farm near Lexington, Ky. It is a 
et of 283 pages containing much matter of 
rest to stock breeders. B. J. Treacy, As'land 
tock farm, Lexington, Ky. 
R - Seven writers—clergymen, college professors and 
Sys- men, some of them specialists of acknowl. 
standing—have associated themselves to 
scuss special questions of social interest and im. 
9 port, and to prepare papers to be afterwaras given 
eu- the public from time to time in the pages of 
bury. 





Ww. Ayer & Son’s Newspaper Annual for 1889 
3 the usual carefully prepared list of all the 
yspapers and periodicals in the United States | 

Canada arranged by states and also by classes. 

The book also contains statistics about the differ- 

ywns orcities which have newspapers, and 

information. 


N 


3peaking Pteccs, for Little Scholars and Older | 

’ by Ellen Ortensa Peck, and published by 

& Shepard, Boston, is in very truth a “rare 

9 fa book” of its character. The book includes 

wi its pages original recitations and dialogues, 

3s and entertainments for school exhibitions 

home pleasure, with pieces for birthday and 

wedding anniversaries, Decoration day, and other 
nal ce:ebrations. 


ieneral O. O. Howard has written an article for 
the young folks who read Wide Awake, which will 
) interest and enlighten their elders; we refer 
the little paper in the October number entitled 
“How many Indiansin the United States?” In 
same number Miss Rose Kingsley, Charles 
gsley’s daughter, has a valuable contribution 
yut “The boy who invented the Telegraph’’— 
aude Chappe, a little French lad. D. Lothrop 
upany, Publishers, Boston. 
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me time ago the Detroit Free Press offered 
$3000 in prizes for the three best serial stories sent 
efore July frst. The result of this competition 
been that Major Joseph Kirkland, of Chicago, 

s taken the first prize of $1600. His story 





















real titled, “fhe Captain of Company K.” Mr. 
100 by Kirkland is the author of ‘“Zury, the Meanest 
Illus- Man in Spring Connty,’’**The McVeys,” and other 
) = The second prize goes to Omaha, Neb-+s 
DAL und is taken by Mrs. Eliza W. Peattie. Her 
n = story is entitled, ‘The Judge.” The third prize 
conan f $500 was awarded to Elbridge S. Brooks, ot 
confi- n, Mass. The title of his story is, ‘*The Son 
we of {l aj iar.’’ 

UTE, 






One of the most entertaining and wonderful 
ld be )ks that has been published of late is Bellamy’s 
— king Backward.” It is something that every 
Y who is interested in social topics should 
J 8 , and would be a valuable addition to every 
L grange library. While the present condition of the 
SS. world is better than it ever was before, and while 
sful. individual ability, industry and frugality were 
Hie hever more potent factors than now in helping a 


om all 




















































ing man to advance, yet it cannot be denied that 

Lost existing conditions are farfrom perfect. It is a 
fact that out of a selected number of young men of 

good habits and ability, luck will have almost as 


to do in deciding the relative standing of a 

rity of those young men twenty-five or thirty 
nee, as anything they do themselves. 

oking Backward” is written to show how this 
element of luck can be eliminated, and how it may 
ve possible for every person to have a fair amount 

nd _. f world’s comforts and luxuries. Houghton, 
MED. Mitliin & Co. publish this book bound in paper for 


panels 50 cents, or in cloth for $1 50. 
nd Olde 
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ff mane _Thesecond of Oliver Optic’s stories in “The 
e vigor Siue and the Gray Series’ has been issued by Lee 
RIN A- « Shepard, Boston, his publishers, under the sug- 
ines OF R stive title, “Within the Enemy’s Lines,” and is 
ptoms uihorm with “Taken by the Enemy.” Its scenes 







cure are connected with the war of the rebellion, and 
ctions. 


siness. ‘he author states frankly that he “believes that 
FOUB “his events were possible, and that every one of 
eglect- ‘them hadits parallel in the actual occurrences of 
ant poo ‘he historical period of which he writes.” 


ed — NEW MUSIC. 
vears. 




























































































many Boe im White, Smith & Co., Boston, ‘*Gondolier 
~ Pane Valtzes,” by Otto Roeder; “Salute Marche Bril- 
x — “ante,” by C. D. Blake; “Sanctus,” quartet in 
b of dis- “eap edition; “The Golden Harvest,” a collec- 
5 ae Sunday schools. 
bos “ HOEING. 
life or : A great many people who “Ho! for the West,”’ 
f ‘0 experience that causes them to dig for the 
- Yoctor, my soul is sad and weary.” “Oh, no! 
D AT _ ur stomach is tired because you ate too many 
ET. ed clams.” 
und 
eier.. : When you hear a young man say that a girl has 
ted = “cart you may be pretty sure that she has his.— 
b i] ec American. 
. 








“I wish,” said Rey. Mr. G.’s little four-year-old, 
‘when I’m naughty you wouldn’t always talk 
“it your Heavenly Father voice.’’—Roseleaf* 
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as with , tind and fair, McFingle—The world’s fair of 

reminds me of a blind man.’”” McFangle— 
McFingle—*Because it is siteless.”’"— 
imerican, 
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, J¢ some of the most important things ex- 

‘6 ‘Oday which were unknown a hundred years 

1 the teacher; and Tommy answered 
nic modesty, Us,” 

~ CUzen— “They're talkin’ av cilibratin’ the 

_Undredth anniversary av the discovery av 

ry, Pat.” Second citizen—*Begorra! an’ 

‘ ink that Castle Garden was that owld.” 
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“ok Agent—“I called on you, Mr. Mulrooney, 


Court 
‘' | could sell you a new encyclopedia.” 


ee 


ILLS. 













Mr. Mulrooney—‘Begorra, what in the dickins 
would I do wid it? I couldn't ride on it to save 
me sowl.”’ 

Mrs. McPhe—Phat’s dthe matther wid yure 
man the day, Mrs. O’Hay?” Mrs. O’Hay—"*He 
hild dthe dhrill fur two cross-eyed Oitalans yister- 


day, an’ dthe doctur sez it’s nervous preparation 
he has.”’ 


Mr. Kerbe Stone (just down from town): “And 
are you enjoying your camping experience, Miss 
Gusherton?” Miss Gusherton (ecstatically) : “On, 
ever so much! Everything is so lovely and disa- 
greeable, you know!”’ 

Couldn’t help it. Omaha teacher; “I shall have 
to punish you for being late to school.” Tardy 
boy: “It was Johnny Smith’s fanlt, who lives 
next door. His pa was goin’ to give him a 
lickin’, and I had to stay and hear him howl.” 


A man died last week from overwork in “taking 
care of his health.” He might have lived longer 
if he had let his health indulge in a sort of *20-88- 
you-please”’ race with the ills that flesh is heir to. 
Norristown Herald. 


Tommy—“Where is Variance, Mrs. Peck?” 
Mrs. N. Peck—“I do not know, Tommy. I never 
heard of the place before.” Tommy—'That’s 
funny, for mamma said that you and Mr. Peck 
were at variance two-thirds of the time.”— Terre 
Haute Express. 


A little American girl who has been living in 
China for the last few years recently wrote to one 
of her young friends of her progress in learning the 
language of that country: “I am studying the 
language, but as yet | can speak only broken 
China.”— Boston Gazette. 


‘“‘Darling,’’ he said, “* your eyes are as bright as 
diamonds, your t2eth as white as pearls, your lips 
as red as rubies, and—and—” ‘Yes, George,” she 
replied sweetly, “and you're as green as an emer- 
ald.”” Then George went out into the jet-black 
night.—Jeweller’s Weekly. 


The ocean steamer was speeding along when a 
gigantic iceberg hove in sight. The passengera 
crowded the bulwarks to see and admire it. 
“What do you think of that?” said the English- 
man to the American. ‘*Wa’all,”” was the reply, 
“I should say there were no flies on it.’’g oe 


“Now,” said the bridegroom to the bride, when 
they had returned from their honeymoon trip, ‘let 
us have a clear understanding before we settle 
down to married life. Aare you the president or 
vice-president of this society?” “I want to be 
neither president nor vice-president,’ she ans- 
wered; ‘‘I will be content with a subordinate 
position.” “Whatisthat?” ‘Treasurer.” «Ta 


Wife—‘'I believe that more women than men go 
to heaven.”” Husband—*You do? What makes 
you think so?”” W.—'*Women live better lives 
than men.” H.—“I grantit, Mary, but there is 
one thing that leads me to think there are very few 
women on the other side.” W.—*What is that?” 
H.—'It is spoken of as the silent shore.”—Boston 
Courier. 

“Do you believe in third-party politics, Ed- 
mund?” asked Matilda, as the two sat in a non- 
committal sort of way. ‘No, Matilda, I do not,” 
replied Edmund, very decidedly; “I believe that 
third parties are worse than useless. They are a 


| hindrance to the progress of events,” And then 
| Matilda’s mother, who had been sitting quietly 


within hearing distance, softly stole out of the 
room, and went away somewhere, not knowing 


| that they hadn’t referred to her atall. ~ 2g 


Old gentleman—“*How does my son get on?” 
School-teacher—"' He's one of the best students,in 
school. I’ve no complaint to make on that score.” 
Old gentleman—“That was the way with me when 
I went to school. I’m glad he’s taking after his 
father.” School-teacher—‘But he’s rather un- 
ruly at times, Mr. Hardcastle, and frequently has 
to be reprimanded for fighting.” Old gentleman— 
“Well, | suppose it’s natural that he should have 
some of his mother’s striking characteristics.”— 
Life. 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, or OUR GRANGE 
HomEs, Boston, Mass 


Answers to Puzzles. No. 163, 

No. 735. Windy. Wind. Win. In. I. 
No. 736. BLASPHEMOUS 

GARRULOUS 

SURMISE 
MAMMA 
FIR 
N 
EGG 
CABLH 
DEC IMAL 

TREPILDATIORN 
No. 737. “Oftis the music that would charm.” 
No. 738. HEN 
EVE 
TENEW 
EYEVA 
NEWARE 

ABE 

RED 


fe] 


= ee 
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* 
“ 
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New Puzzles. No. 164. 
NO. 739. CHANGING HEADS. 

Iam to fallin drops, change my head I am to 
distress; again, and [am glad; again, and I am 
profit; again, and I am to have remained; again, 
and I am conceited. 

Iam the understanding, change my head and I 
am todraw off; again,and I am a small seed; 
again, and I am a series. 

NO. 740. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 18 letters and am an American 
prose writer. 

12, 2. 13, 8, 16 is to wet. 

4, 11, 6, 17, 5, 14 is a girl’s name. 

2, 9, 15, 18 is a genus of plants. 

10, 7, 1,3 is to allude to. 

NO. 741. CUBE. 


, *# © @% 


* * * 
« * * * 
* * * a 
* 5 * * & & 6 
* : * * 
BK RK RG . 
* * * * 
* * *& ‘ 
* * ** 


7 * * &# & 8 


1 to 2 is relative; 1 to 3 is room for cooking: 3 to 
4is not either; 2to4an inhabitant; 5 to6 culti- 
vation; 5to7 encampment; 6to8 biblical name; 
7 to 8 oriental; 1to5aconnection; 2to6a bird; 
8 to 7 dainty; 4 to 8 to perish. 

NO. 742. PYRAMID. 


Central reading downwards mean an impure 
variety of quartz. 

1. Aconsonant. 2. Not near. 3. Toattend. 4. 
A boy’sname, 5. Retribution. 6. Unlimited: 








There is a man in our town 
And he is very wise, sir. 
Whene’er he doesn’t feel just right 
One remedy he tries, sir. 
It’s just the thing to take in spring 
The blood to purify, 
He tells his friends, and nothing else 
Is he induced to try 
because, having taken Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery to cleanse his system, tone it up, and 
enrich the blood, and finding that it always pro- 
duces the desired result, he considers that he 
would be foolish to experiment with anything else 
His motto is, ‘Prove all things and hold fast to 
that which is good.” That’s why he pins his faith 
to the ‘Golden Medical Discovery.”’ 





Walking advertisements for Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy are the thousands it has cured. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Visitor—“‘I suppose you can raise almost every- 
thing on your farm, Mr. Cobb?” Farmer—*Yes; 
everything but the mortgage.” 


See offer of Electric Belt Agency of a Belt free in 
another page of this paper. 


‘Hear twice before you speak once,”’ says an 





HUNTS REMEDY 


WILL CURE the Kidneys; 
REGULATE the Heart, and 
: MAKE L FE worth Living. 
‘You cant afford to be without it.”’ 





We are agents for the Kemp Manure Spreader. Call in and see it. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


49 No. Market St., Boston. 


Holland Bulb Catalogue Ready, 
Send for Poultry Supply Circular. 





English proverb, The common impression is that 
most husbands have to.—Somerville Journal. 


Impurities of the blood often cause great an. 
noyance at this season; Hood’s Sarsaparilla puri- 
fies the blood, and cures all such affections. 


‘*‘Whathever you do, my boy, begin at the bot- 
tom and workup” ‘But, tather, suppose I was 
going to dig a well?”’ 


For more than twenty-five years Dr. Wm. Hum- 
boldt Parker has occupied the front rank in the 
great American army of physicians; besides do- 
ing his suffering fellow creatures great service in 
the line of his practice, he has also rendered the 
youth of this generation incalculable service in 
publishing a unique medical volume entitled the 
“Science of Lite.’’ It is a beautiful book, und the 
only reliable treatise on important and delicate 
subjects. There is an advertisement in another 
column that will tell you how to get it, the cost, 
etc. 


Two ladies were sitting by an open window 
while the choir was practising in a neighboring 
church. ‘tHow loudly they sing tonight!” said 
one. “Yes,” returned the other, thinging of the 
crickets in the grass; ‘‘and it is said they do it 


with their hind legs.”’ 


The third great cattle show and fair of the Bay 
State agricultural society will be held this year at 
mechanics’ building, Boston, six days, commenc- 
ing Oct.7th. Ihe most extensive preparations 
have been in progress for some time to make this 
fair a most remarkable event in the annals of agri- 
cultural exhibitions. The great fair that this so- 
cie y heldin the same building in 1886 and the 
success, both from the variety and excellent ex- 
hibits andthe enormous attendance, was most 
phenominal, and this year it has been the aim of 
the society to eclipse its previous fairs in the way 
of exhibits, and Teas is no doubt bnt what the 
attendance will be even greater than at the 1886 
fair, for the reason that the public was so im- 
pressed with the previous fairs, and that for the 
coming fair the railroads running into Boston 
have one and all arranged to run cheap excursions 
the entire week. Over $12 000, willbe given in 
premiums for cattle, horses, sheep, swine, poultry, 
agricultural implements, grain, vegetab.es, dairy 
products, fruits, flowers and domestic manufac- 
tures. 


‘William, my son,” said an economical mother 
to her son, ‘‘don’t keep tramping up and down the 
flor in that manner; you'll wear out your new 
boots.”” He sits down. “There you go—sitting 
down! Now you'll wear out your new trousers, 
I declare, I never saw such a boy.”’ 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











THE KEMP MANURE SPREADER. 

















The greatest labor-saving machine ever invented for the farm. No farm- 


knows its benefits. 


er can afford to do without it, and no farmer will do without it when he 
It not only saves the hardest labor of the farm but it 
makes the manure pile go further with increased crops. Two loads of ma- 
pure applied with the Spreader are equal to three spread by hand. Human 
hands can not compete with the KEMP SPREADER. Do not delay buying 
one, it will be the best farm investment you ever made. Send for particulars. 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURINC CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS, 





The KEMP MANURE SPREADER is on exhibition and for sale at JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 51 


§2 and 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 








When Raby was sick, we gave her Castoma. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, | 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, | 
When sne ne! Chi'iren. she gavethem Castoria, | 
and Suits would have reached 


D0 YOU the largest — ay 4 known ir 
BC slothi siness un 
SUPPOSE Beta tern 


receive unsolicited letters tes: 
tifying to their worth if suct 


WE DAILY praise was not deserved? 


a postal card to see a hand. 
some line of our samples 
mailed you free, with ful 
directions how to measurt 
yourself, we guaranteeing 
perfect fit and satisfactiol 
or money refunded? 





that Plymouth Rock Pants 
























in the big cities wher 
our branch stores ar 
situated unless we coult 
successfully compet 
with any tailor or rea 
dy-made clothier? 


CUT TO ORDER: Pants, $3 to $5.25; Suits 
$813.25 to 821; Overcoats, $10.25 to $20. 

If you don’t know who we are, look in any commer 
vial agency. or write to any bank or business firm (ex 
yept clothiers and tailors) in any of these cities. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


ADDRESS ALL MAIL TO 
Beadquarters: 11 to 17 Eliot Street. 
Annex : 695 Washington Street 

And 18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. » 
BRANCHES: 285 Broadway, New Yous, ots 
Penn. Avenue, Washington, D. C.; 72 Adams St., 
Chicago, IIl.; 914 Main St., Richmond, Va.; 225 E. 
Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md.; 110 Canal 8t., New 
Orleans; 104 Montgomery St., Montgomery, Ala. ; 
29 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga.; Burnside Building, 
Worcester, Mass.; Hotel Gilmore, Springfield, 
Mass.; 198 Westminster St., Providence, R. I.; 
Old Register Building, New Haven, Conn. | 




















This grape origi, 
nated in the Green | 
Mountains of Ver- | 
mont. It is very | 
early; color, green- | 
ish whire; pulp, ten. 


=-Icious. The only 
grape yet introduc. | 
ed that ranks first, | 
both in earliness | 
and quality It | 
should be in every | 
S = = . garden. Send for | 
‘ircular, giving further information. We aiso offer | 
.full assortment of other nursery stock. Address | 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 

New Canaan, Conn. 
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“JONES 
HE PAYS THE FREICHT”, 


Scales of all Sizes, 5 Ton Wagon Scale 
with Brass Tare Beam and Beam Box, 
$60. eo” Sree Price Listof all kinds, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


BINGHAPATON, N. ¥. 


6G DRO DR, T. B. MYERS, 


SaismAA LUCE of David City, Neb. writes: 


) 


“¢ ps Dr.Seth Arnold’s Cough Kill 
( KILLER er is the best remedy for 
whooping cough and measles 
re? (4150 0 
\U) 





May i ever saw. 

7 SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
Price 25, 50, & $l per 
bottle. 


SEE HERE! 


If you want to read people AS YOU WOULD A 
BOOK, send for ‘‘Heads and Faces.”’ It will save 
ou many disappointments in social and business 
ife. 200 pages. 250 portraits. 40 cents postpaid. 
In cloth, $1. Address at once A. P. REED, South 
Bridgton, Me. 


ERRORS 


—OF— 


YOUTH. 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Youthfu) 
Indiscretions, Lost Manhood, Mucous 
discharges, Eruptions of all Kinds, Decay, 
Debility, Consumption, Excess«s, Night 
Emissions, Waste in urine, Seminal weak. 
ness, Disease of the Kidneys, Bladder, and 
other organs, Impotence, Overwork, Weak. 
ness of mind or body, Excesses in old or young, 
Varieocele, Spermatorrhea, Wasting 
away and nervous prostration can be radically and 
permanently cured by the use of our famous pills. 
They are safe, prompt and effectual, the origina 
and only cure fer the above Diseases. Price 
$1.00 per box of 60 pills or six packages for 95.00 
which will cure most cases. 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE 


24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen may consult with us at our office free 
of charge. 
Established 1869, 


J 


























Da Laval Gream Separators 


Hand Power, $125, $150, $200. Belt Power, $285; 
$350. Steam Turbine, $425. 
See Bulletin No. 7 of the New Hampshire Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, reporting test of different creaming systems, just is- 
sued, from which we quote Prof. Whitcher’s conclusion :— 


‘The figures are so plain that comment is unnecessary, and so 
far as One test conducted by competent and careful men can be re- 


lied upon we may place the Separator first, tye Open pans second, | 
the Moseley and Stoddard third, and the Cooley last, in point of | 


efficiency.”’ 


Address, for any desired information, 


The De Laval Separator Co., 
General Offices : 74 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 





EP ADMLInyY SHE EAR. 


Japanned Handled and Plated Blades. 8 inch. Price, $1.00. 


FREE to any old subscriber who will send us a new one. 
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GEO M. WHITAKER, 34 Merchants Row, Boston Mags 
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WHEELER'S ECLIPSE 
WINDMILLS 


These popular Windmills have 
been long testedin New England 
and can be seen almost every- 
where. They are made in nine- 
teen different sizes adapted ‘o 
G all uses where wind can be util- 
ized. Prices from $30 upward; sizes from 6 feet 
to 60. Warranted to please, All water supply 
materials for sale by 


L. H. WHEELER, 


174 High St. - - Boston. 


AGENTS 2225 


and farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 
hour during sparetime. J.V. Kenyon, Glens Falla, 
N.Y., made $18 one day, $76.50 one week. 
Bo can you. Preofs and catalogue free. 

J. E. SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


A. MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wilt 

| OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
nm Wathrop este 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R 
10aQ0, HOCK Stand & Faclle hy 
Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 


and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


$0O.1D VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
| CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
| ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
| between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
| SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
| daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
| Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorad , 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
voints and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Weeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Manager Gen’] Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHU ‘AGO, ILL. 





AND TEA. SET. 
- “LAOE” 


Consists of following pieces—( in Dishes, each piece counts one—for instance: Tea-pot and Cover count two pieces ) :— 


PATTERN. 


1 Covered Vegetable dish (two pieces.) 2 Butter 
niutes, 5 inches. 1 Scalloped vegetable dish. 1 
Pickle plate. 12 Fruit plates. 12 Breakfast plates. 
1 Bowl. 12 Teacups. 12 Saucers. 12 Individual 
butters. 2 Bread plates, 8 inches. 1 Cream 
pitcher. 1 Teapot and cover (two pieces). 1 sugar 
bowl and cover (two pieces). 

This pattern of Dinner Ware, known as the 
Pear! Lace, is an English under-glaze pattern, on 
a fine white granite body. The goods are manu- 
tactured in Staffordshire, England, by one of the 
oldest and most reliable potteries there, each piece 
bearing their imprint, and they can not be ex- 
celed for quality and durability. The decoration 
is a border patt:rn in a soft pearl color, of deli- 
cate sprays of flowers gracefully interwoven, 
producing a most pleasing effect. It has also a 
smi] neat spray of the same design fora centre 
decoration on each piece. The design being first 
printed on the body of the gocds and afterwards 
being covered by the glaze of the ware itself, 
the design then becomes part and parcel of the 
goods, rendering it impossible to removeit. This 
is a specially desirable feature, and one that can 
not be attained in the over-glaze decorations 
Every piece perfect. What does any housewife 
value more than a nicely decorated set of dishes. 
Certainly, nothing is more useful 

Regular Price, $15.00. Our Price, with 
a& year’s subscription to the NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER or OUR GRANGE HOMES, $ 9.50 
FREE, to any old Subscriber who sends us 
$14.00 for new subscriptions. 


EVAPORATOR. 


_ A perfect machine at a trifling cost. NO TRAYS 
TO REMOVE. All the surface in full view. Can 
be used on cook stove or any heating apparatus. 
Leaves in the fruit the natural flavor and color. 
No bleaching is required, the color being the most 
tempting. The fruit cannot cook, scorch or burn. 
It will SAVE enough overripe fruit in one day to 
pay for itself. ‘ 

Retails for $10.00. Our price $4.50. With one 
years’ regular subscription to the FARMER OR 
HOMES $5.25; with one club subscription $5.00 
FREE to any one who sends us six dollars tor new 
subscriptions. 


This Griddie is made of best gray iron; weighs 
about 4 tbs.; sets right on top of the stove (fits any 
stove) ; will heat in five minutes or cool in five min- 
utes, and bakes eight cakesat once. The batter is 
poured into the round Griddles, which are hinged 
and from which they are turned into the long pan 
as soon as done on one side, and the round pan re- 
turned for another. The Griddle has now been on 
the market Five Years, and is being used by 


OVER 55,C00 .FAMILIES, 


and has proved to be therough'y practical, a 
genuine nevel y and a dec'ded success. 
it makes better cakes than any Griddle ever in- 
vented, because the little pans are deep and hold 
the batter, and prevent its spreading out and get- 
ting thin anddrying up, Every cake with smooth 
edges and the exact size, and so light and nice. 
— a Griddle and see how a perfect Griddle cake 
astes. 

Price 100. Sent free to any one who sends 
us a new subscriber to the Nkw ENGLAND FARM- 
ER OrOUR GRANGE HOMES. One years subscrip- 
tion to either paper and a Griddle $2.50. 


____ GEO, M. WHITAKER. 
CASE. 


This elegant case is divided into compartments 


and contains a first-class three-quarter inch con- 
cave Razor, a good Strap, Shaving Brush, Comb 
and cake of Shaving Soap. Regular price, $2.50; 
our price $1.75. With one regular subscription 
to the NEW ENGLAND FARMER Or 
GRANGE HOMES, $3.40. Free to any old 


subscriber who sends us $8 in New Subscriptions 














Copyrighted 1889 by F. B. Hiller. 


~ BUCKEYE WHI 





TTLin 


"Tis made for use. The handle is ot 
cocoa weed, brass lined, very strong. 
Blades are hand hammered from the best 
razor steel; are oil tempered and file 
tested. Price, 70 cents. 

FREE to any old subscriber who will 
send us a new one. A good chance for 
boys to get a good knife free. 

GEO. M. WHITAKER, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Grange Aomes. 


NOTE AND COMMENT. 








Some excellent grange designs at the different 
fairs have represented Grance HomMEs. 

There has been some trouble in making satis- 
factory rates for the national grange meeting in 
California next month. 

The grange has done more for the New Eng- 
land farmers than all the high schools and col 
leges, and yet its work is but just begun.—C. C 
Shaw, Milford, N. H. 

The time has gone by when the work of the 
deputies and organizers is most needed in 
grange work. What is most needed now is the 
individual work of Patrons directed towards 
making the organizations larger and better.— 
N. B. Douglass at New England Fair. 


The fall campaign in grange work has opened 
up lively ; in fact there was no dull season this 
year. Even through the busy harvest months 
new granges were being organized, and old 
charters were being revived. Not since its 
earlier years has this national farmers’ organi- 
zation made so steady and healthy a growth as 
at this time. 

The twenty-third session of the nationa 
grange, the Patrons of Husbandry, will be held, 
in the city of Sacramento, California, com- 
mencing on the first Wednesday after the sec- 
ond Monday in November, the 13th, at eleven 
o’clock a.m. The sessions of the grange will be 
held in the State Capitol. Accommodations for 
the national grange have been secured at the 
Golden Eagie hotel. A member of the execu- 
tive committee and the secretary nationa! 
grange will be atthe hotel on November 11th, 
and after November 3d send all communications, 
relative tothe session, to the above officers to 
Sacramento, California. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


The ladies of Chariton grange held a harvest 
festiva) Oct. 4th; a corn supper with a musical 
and literary program filled up the time. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Cold River grange, South Acworth, is to have 
new regalias and jewels. 


At the last mzeting of Deerfield grange, the 
first and second degrees were conferred. 


Lebanon grange recently conferred the first 
and second degrees upon three candidates, fol- 
lowed by a short literary program. This grange 
has decided to give another lecture course the 
coming winter. 

UNCANOONUC GRANGE, 


At the last regular meeting the fourth degree 
was conferred on one candidate followed by a 
harvest feast. The folluwing resolutions on 
the death of Sister Stearns were adopted : 


Whereas, it has pleased our heavenly Master 
to come again into our grange circle and re- 
move from us and take to himself our Sister 
Martha Srearns: 

Resolved, That we bow in loving obedience to 
the Divine wil! and although we shall miss our 
Sister from her accustomed place, her pleasant 
smile and kindly greeting, her sympathy and 
hearty co-operation in all that promoted the 
welfare of our order, yet may we feel that she 
has only gone before to the Great Grange 
above, and may we all learn from this be- 
reavment ‘‘to be also ready, for in such an hour 
as ye think not the Son of Man cometh,” and 
may we have the vas:word that shal! admit us 
to that Heavenly Grange above. 

Resolved, That we extend our sympathy to 
the sorrowing friends, and may they receive of 
His grace, which is able to sustain even in the 
hour ot »ffliction. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family and also be put on the 
records of the grange. 


WituiAmM V. CarLton) Com, 
JostE P. CARLTON > on 
Jutta A. WAKREN) _ res’l 
The next reguiar meeting will be held 
Wednesday eve, October 2d, when the fourth 
degree will be conferred. 





MAINE. 


The members of Raymond grange propose 
building a ha)! the coming winter. 

Westbrook grange has nearly completed its 
new hall; it will be ready for dedication next 
month. 

Parkman grange was organized Sept. 24th by 
Deputy Daggett and others from Foxcroft 
grange. 


Oak Hill grange has commenced its weekly 
meetings, with several new names proposed for 
membership. 

Androscoggin county grange will hold its 
next meeting with Lake grange, West Poland, 
Oct. 9:h. West Minot grange will furnish a 
literary entertainment and Sister Sawtelle of 
Excelsior grange will read a paper which will 
be discussed. 


NEW HALL AT CAPE ELIZABETH. 


The new grange at Cape Elizabeth is in every 
respect a model grange. Ii was organized last 
March with forty charter members; it has 
already completed a fine, large and commodious 
ball, two stories, with grange hall above and 
dining hall below, also tables, dishes, cooking 
utensils and every convenience for the most 
elaborate entertainment. They have purchased 
anew organ. More than twenty members have 
been added to the roll-book, and have now sev- 
eral applications for membership. Sept. 24th 
they met for the purpose of dedicating their new 
hall, and a large company from the neighboring 
granges was present. State Master Robie, ac- 
sisted by the officers of the new grange, per- 
formed the dedicatory ceremony, which was 
very impressive. The hall was beautifully dec- 
orated with flowers. Following the ceremonials, 
State Master Robie delivered an interesting 
address, congratulating the grange on being 
able to build so fine a hall, and commending 
them for their zeal in so good a work. He then 
eularged upon the general work of the order and 
its influence for good upon its members. Gov. 
Robie was followed by S. B. Gunnison of Oak 
Hill and Samuel Bellof Presumscott. Each 
made a short speech, testifying to the powerful! 
moralizing inflaence of the grange on the com- 
munities where it existed. Atthe close of the 
meeting the company was invited to partake of 
a@ most excellent clam-bake. We think Cape 
Elizabeth grange bids fair to become the banner 
grange in the state. 





CONNECTICUT. 


A new grange has been organized at Som- 
mers and there are prospects of others at Beth- 
any and East Hartford. 

POMONA MEETING. 


Pomona had charge of the last regular meet- 
ing of Mansfield grange, held Wednesday even- 
ing, September 25th. An appropriate opening 
address, introducing the goddess, was given by 
Brother B, F. Koons. The program proper 
consisted of papers on “Small Fruits” and 
“Peach Culture,” together with readings, inter- 


ber was a violin solo by Brother E. L. Barrows. 
After recess an excellent fruit supper was 
served. Several applications for membership 
were received. The first and second degrees 
will be conferred October 9th. All agreed that 
the meeting was one of the pleasantest of the 
season. 

MEETING OF THE OFFICERS OF THE STATE 

GRANGE. 


Sept. 21st the master and deputies of the state 
grange met in Hartford to arrange for the an- 
nual fall inspection of the subordinate granges 
of the state. The following assignment of the 
districts was made. The dates for the inspec- 
tion will be arranged between each deputy and 
the officers of the grange to be inspected. 

Deputy Charles R. Risley of East Hartford— 
Farmington grange; Tolland; Plainville; Indian 
River,Milford ; Wolf Den, Abington ; Mansfield ; 
Winchester; Ashford; Newington; Wangum- 
baug, South Coventry. 

Deputy George A. Hopson ot Wallingford— 
Suffield grange; New Canaan; Stafford; Ad- 
vance, Simsbury; Senexet, Woodstock; 
Natchaug, Chaplin; Westfield; Hope, Torring- 
ton; Housatonic, Stratford; East Windsor; 
Putnam. 

Deputy H.C Danham of Middletown—W big- 
ville; Crystal Lake, Eastford; Still River, Win- 
sted; Burritt, New Britain; Northford; Mad 
River, Waterbury; Little River, Hampton; 
Colebrook; Jewett City; Oxtord. 

Deputy A. B. Miver of Torrington—Litchfield 
grange; Konomac, New London; Durham ; Col- 
chester; Harwinton; Plymouth; Killingworth; 
Union, Southington; Vernon; Hamden. 

Deputy Orson S. Wood of Ellington—Leba- 
non grange; Glastonbury; Seymour; East 
Haddam; Guilford; Coventry; East Hartford; 
Ekonk, Sterling; Perciva!, Kensington; Beacon 
Valley, Naugatuck. 

Deputy Fred M. Hawley of New Canaan— 
Wapping grange; Manchester; Quinnitissett, 
Thompson; Chesbire ; South Windsor; Totoket, 
North Bradford; Foxon, East Haven; North 
Cornwall; Harmony. Monroe; Hilistown; 
Taghhannuck, Cornwall Bridge. 

Deputy J. H. Tucker of Lebanon — North 
Haven grange; Poquonock; Shetucket, Scot- 
land; Meriden; Saybrook; Webutuck, Sharon; 
Wallingtord ; Tunxis, Bloomfield ; Mattabessett, 
Middletown; Border, Willimantic; North Guil- 
ford. 

Deputy George T. Sanger of Canterbury— 
Canterbury grange; Brooklyn; West Hartford ; 
Bolton; Eliington; Andover; Cromwell; Ca- 
wasa, Collinsville: Clinton; Mashapaug Lake, 
Union. 


THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 


It Will Be Hard to Beat the Golden Rod 
Now. 








Previously reported (a tie counts one-half 
for each :) Golden rod, 454; arbutus, 16; laurel, 
8; water lily, 5; clover, 54; apple, 3; maize, 
white clover, rose, white rose, 1 each. 

The vote of Danville Junction grange, Me., 
for the national flower resulted in a tie setween 
the golden rod and the corn. 

Southboro grange, Mass., voted for the na- 
tional flower as follows: golden rod 11, clover 
8, pansy l. 

The vote of Helden grange, Mass., for a na- 
tional flower resulted in favor of the golden 
rod. 

Sudbury grange, Mass., voted for the golden 
rod for a national! flower. 


Souhegan grange, N. H., voted for the nation- 
al flower with following result: Golden rod 10; 
trailing arbutus 4; water lily 4; white daisy 1; 
rose 2. 





PRINCIPLES AND POPULARITY. 


The grange can not afford to sink principles 
for popularity. A person or object may be 
popular through appeals to passion or prejudice ; 
but when the storm of passion is allayed the 
people discern how weak, how unsuited the 
person or principle is to their conditions or cir- 
cumstances. Popularity is evanescent, like 
dew before the sun when the lamp of reason 
casts its light uponit. Principles, founded up- 
on right, are as enduring as time. The grange 
can wait, it may be buildisg slow, but its 
growth is none the less sure. Consolidate as it 
goes is a good maxim to live up to. The 
grange may have made mistakes in the past; it 
is possible in the future. Its record, so far, no 
Patron is ashamed of. It is the most disinter- 
ested organization we have. It can not work 
for itself without sharing the benefits with the 
community at large. We believe this benefi- 
cence its weakest point. If the good it accom- 
plishes could accrue to Patrons only its gates 
would be beseiged witn applicants for admit- 
tance. 

The world is advancing, humanity is reach- 
ing out for something better in the future than 
in the past. The grange can do a mighty work 
in shaping the destinies of generations to come. 
Map has not reached to that perfection of ex- 
istence here that we think he is capable of en- 
joying, and which will be ultimately arrived at 
through much labor. In this work the granges 
ought to lead, not follow. We believe it is in 
the van and must remain there to be a perfect 
success. LUCIEN Gove. 
East Templeton, Mass. 





OUTSIDE NEW ENGLAND. 


Saturday, August 24 b, John Trimble, secre- 
tary of the National grange, received anplica- 





umplings 


Royal Bek nN IS 


Powder 


No dessert is more delicious, wholesome 
and appetizing than a well-made dumpling, 
filled with the fruit of the season. By the 
use of the Royal Baking Powder the crust is 
always rendered light, flaky, tender and di- 
gestible. Dumplings made with it, baked or 
boiled, will be dainty and wholesome, and may 
be eaten steaming hot with perfect impunity. 

REceEIPT.— One quart of flour; thoroughly mix with 
it three teaspoons of Royal Baking Powder and asmall 
teaspoon of salt; rub ina piece of butter or lard the 
size of an egg, and then add one large potato, grated in 
the flour; - the butter is well mixed, stir in milk and 
knead to the consistency of soft biscuit dough; break 
off pieces of dough large enough to close over four 
quarters of an apple (or other fruit as desired) without 
rolling, and lay in an earthen dish (or steamer) and 
steam until the fruit is tender. Bake if preferred. 

In all receipts calling for cream of tartar 
and soda, substitute Royal Baking Powder. 
Less trouble, never fails, makes more appe- 
tizing and wholesome food and is more eco- 
nomical. Royal Baking Powder is specially 
made for use in the preparation of the finest 
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tions for and sent outfits to seven new granges 
from Maine to California. 

Two new granges in Ohio are reported in one 
week. 

Nebraska has organized twelve new granges 
this year. 

Several new granges and reorgenizations in 
Indiana are reported. 


Pennsylvania has twenty-eight new grange 
organizations this year. 

Pennsylvania’s last new grange is in Blair 
county, and is numbered 889. 

President Clute of the Michigan agricultural 
college, has recently joined the grange. 

Active work is going on in Missouri organiz- 
ing new and reorganizing old granges. 

Hon. Hiram Hawkins, master of the State 
grange of Alabama, reports the organization 
prospering in his state. 

Illinois Patrons set their mark for an addition 
of forty granges to their list for this year. 
Some weeks ago they had thirty-six of them. 

Mr. A. 8S. Smith, secretary of the Missouri 
state grange, writes that cheering words come 
from various sections of the state. 

Another new “state grange” was added in 
August to the grange list. Washington Terri- 
tory, having sixteen subordinate granges, or- 
ganized a state grange September l6\h. She 
enters the grange union only a few weeks in 
advance of her entrance as a state into our na- 
tional union. 





PROGRAMS. 


SOUTHBORO, MASS. 


Oct. 7—Corn festival, under the direction of 
Ceres. 

Oct. 21—Resolved that all real estate shou!d 
be taxed. : 

Nov. 4—Antiquarian meeting. 

Nov. 18—Chailenge meeting. P 

Dec. 2—Winter care and teeding of dairy 
stock. 

Dec. 16—Election of officers. 

AUBURN, MASS 


Oct. 17—Regular meeting. Question B.x. 
Committee, Mr. H. J. Marcy, Mrs. Wm. F. 
Stone. - 

Oct. 24—Children’s evening. 

Nov. 7—Regular meeting. Question—Do 
women exert a greater influence upon character 
and society than men? Essayist—Mrs. 5. E. 
King. 

Nov. 21—Regular meeting. 
readings. 

Dec. 5—Regular 
grees. 

Dec. 19—Regular meeting. 
ficers. 

Dec. 26.—Young ladies’s night. Committee, 
Miss Ciara Williams, Miss Minnie Twiss, Miss 
Susie Stiles, Miss Grace Tiffany, Miss Alta 
Jones. 

Jan. 2—Regular meeting. 
cflicers. i 

Jan. 9—Musical and dramatic entertainment. 
Committee, L. N. Stone, George Clemence, 
Sadie Hilton, E. H. White. 

Jan. 16—Regular meeting—Womaa's work 
in the grange. Essayist—Mrs. J. J. Allen. 

Jan. 23—Young men’s night. Committee, 
H. H. Whitney, Herbert Rich, William Gilson, 
Alfred Carpenter, V. A. Kidder. t 

Feb. 6—Regular meeting. Horse or cow: 
Which is the most valuable to mankind? Mr. 
S. A. Newton, Mr. J. A. R. Curtis. 


Miscellaneous 
meeting. Confering de- 


Election of of- 


Installation of 





QUEEN BEAVER. 


There isa French proverb which is applied 
to clergymen engaging in secular pursuits, which 
characterizes the worldly parsonas being “As 
useless as oven heat when there is no bread to 
bake.” The obvious point is that the clergy- 
man is of worth to his ministry, the same as 
oven heat is for baking, but that otherwise em- 
ployed he is of no more account than heat in an 
oven with nothing to bake. The parallel, 
quaint and original as it is, is one well taken, 
for where is there a better synonym for the 
good-at-his-trade man? How many careful 
housewives have groaned over the waste of the 
hot air of the oven! How many have thought 
of this dissipation as most unpardonable ex- 
travagance! All who have so lamented—and 
who has not—will be glad to know that the 
latest and best improvement in ranges is an in- 
genious device for utilizing this squandered 
heat. The particular range that has this attach- 
ment is one that is known for its excellence 
both far and near. It is the celebrated and 
ever reliable “Queen Beaver” range, manufac- 
tured by the Danville Stove and Manufacturing 
Company of Danville, Pa. It is quite unneces- 
sary to say that this coatrivance is one of won- 
derfal utility and economy, and must be seen 
to be appreciated. By it the range utilizes the 
heat that would otherwise be lost, so that when 
not wanted for baking, it heats upper or adjoin- 
ing rooms. The heat pipe, leading from the 
heating attachment, is affixed to the back of 
the stove. An ingeniously contrived check 
damper retains or releases the air to suit the 
circumstances. The range, having every other 
modern appliance is, of course, made simply 
perfect by this device. Send for illustrated 
catalogue, free on application. 





EVERY LADY! 
HER OWN PHYSICIAN,—A Lady who for many 








spersed with music. The most pleasing num- 


and most delicate cookery. 


years suffered from Uterine Troubles, falling, 
ord eg er Leucorrheea and Irregularities, 
finally found remedies which completely CURED 
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We would call our Readers attention to th e above offer, and would advise-all 
who are not enjoying good health,to write at onceto the GERMAN ELECTRIC 
BELT AGENCY, P.O. BOX 178, BROOKLYN, N. Y. Mentioning this paper, 


| her. Any Lady can take the remedies and thus | 


| cure herself without the aid of a physician. The 


| recipes with full directions and advice securely 
| Sealed, sen* FREE to any sufferer Address Mrs. 

M. J. BRABIK, 252 So. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
(Name this Paper 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Exeelsior Ground Oyster 
Shells, Excelsior Ground 
Beef Scraps. Doles Desic- 
cated Fish. Haven’s Con- 
dition Powders, Rust’s 
Egg Food, Roup Pills. 


Seed and Agricultural Store 





me 


“ 





Pia a 
PARKER & WOD, 


49 No Market St., Boston, Mags. 





‘CHOICE COCKERELS FOR SALE. 


| PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, 


These birds are thoroughbred, from choice egg- 
laying stock, and will improve a flock. 


| PRICE $2.00 EACH. 
| A. F. Hunter, South Natick, Mags. 


SUS{UN INVESTMENT CO_ 


PER 
©, BENT. 


QUARTERLY. 





Best Commercial Real Estate 
tor Security. 


For a descriptive pamphlet, send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, Gen Ag’t, Office 9,10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Legal Notices, 


OMMONWEKALTH OF MASSACHU-= 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To ail persons interested in the estate of 
LYNTHIA L. BURGESS, late of Melrose, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, DANIEL H. 
ROGERS, the administrator of the estate of said 
deceased, has presented for allowance ‘he first and 
final account of his administration upon the estate 
of said deceased; You are hereby cited to aprear 
at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge in 
said County, on the fourth Tuesday of October next, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the seme should not be al 
lowed. And said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by pi.blishing the same once a week 
in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a hBewspaper 
ee perl Boston, three weeks ruccessively, the 
ast publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-first day of September, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun 
dred and eighty-nine. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 











YOMMON WEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate of 
FRANK W. SLAYTON, late of Cambridge in 
said County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, ANNA 
Fk. SLAY TON, the administratrix of the estate of 
said deceased, has presented for allowance the 
first and final account of her administration upon 
the estate of said deceased: You are hereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden at 
Cambridge in said County on the fourth Tuesday 
of October next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon 
to show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be allowed. And said administratrix 
is ordered to eerve this citation by publishing the 
same once a week inthe NEW KNGLAND FARM- 
ER, & newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks 
successively, the last publication to be two days, 
at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEOXGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-fourth day of 
September in the yeur of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred ard eighty nine. 

J. H. TYLER, Register, 





obhiis. MibDULESEX, Ss. PKUBAIE 
URT. To the heirs at law, and others inter 
ested tn the estate of EPHRAIM Q. ROWELL 
late of Hill in the State of New Hampshire, 
Greeting: Whereas, JONATHAN R. ROWELL, 
executor of the will of said deceased, has pre- 
sented to said Court his petition for license to sell 
at private sale—or at public auction if he deem it 
best—certain real estate of said deceased therein 
described for the payment of debts, legacies and 
charges of administration, and for other reasons set 
forth in said petition; You are hereby cited to ap- 
ear at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cam- 
ridge in said County, on the second Tues- 
day of November next, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week, 
three weeks successively, in the NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER, a newspaper printed at Boston, the last 
oo aaa to be two days, at least, before said 
ourt. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty fourth ~! of Septem- 
ber in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 


Coe setts. MIDDLE! OF MASSACHU- 
Cc 


eighty-nine. 


OMMOMWEALTH OF MAsSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of JOHN 
F. REYNOLDS lIate of Cambridge in said County, 
deceased, intestate: Whereas, application has been 
made to said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to JuLIA REY- 
NOLDs of Cambridge in the County of Middiesex, 
and to exempt her from giving surety or sureties 
on her bond pursuant to statute: You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at 
Cambridge in said County of Middlesex, on the 
fourth Tuesday of October next at nine o’clock be- 
fore noon, to show cause, if any you have, aguinst 
ranting the same. And the said petitioner is 
Sorehy directed to give public notice thereof, by 
publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER printed at Boston the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. . a 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this twentieth day of Sep- 
tember in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 
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Real Estate. 








We begin our advertising in the FARMER thi, 
season by calling attention to a line of LIGHT 
WEIGHT OVERCOATS made expressly for »),, 
intermediate weather of October, and for an, ais 
of the Indian summer that may extend into N 
vember. These ready-made g00d8 are the product 
of our own workshops without exception, Th ‘ 
are on the conservative side as regards fae} Fey 
elegant in material and finish, substantial for sis 
vice, and in reality the most economical. 
offer a large assortment. Prices from $12.00 + 
$30.00. _ 


We 


BUSINESS SUITS, 


In medium weights and neat patterns, thor, 
and strongly made for business purposes, and nos 
to be classed with ordinary ready-made ciot})}),. ; 


uilig 


In dark shades for half-dress purposes—a oy 
equipment for young and middle-aged gentle 
and appropriate or nearly all occasions. 


EVENING DRESS COATS Any 
WAISTCOATS 





Of German and West-of.England Bro; 
made up with the greatest care in the du 


DRESS TROUSERS 


Of German Doeskins. 
TROUSERS 
Of American and English stripes, sn 


plaids. 


Cur Boys’ Clothing Depart: 


Is on the street floor, and ladies wil] 
pleasant quarters in which to maketheir 
for the juveniles, The stock is caleulats 


ee SALE. rhe old Gen, Lee FARM, 160 
acres, Worcester county, Mass. Stron; 
land, cleared of stone; cuts over 100 tons of hayg 
barn 140x#4, two tories, with cellar. Large, old- 
fashi ned house, wainscotted walls, modero bath- 
room, wide piuzzu,amp'e shade. 1,200 feet above 
sea level. Beautiful scenery and drives. Adapted | 
as a Stock or Dairy farm, or as a gentleman’s um 
mer home. Price reasonable. BENJAMIN 


MOODY, Box 5,081, Boston, Mass. 


N THE SAME QUALITY. 
65 DAYS INAWEAR.ON ANY FEED: 


AILS AER PRODUCERS 





ADDRESS, PLAINLY 


; xD oe. — ha 4 
L WoRcEStER Col Mass: 


RI ERE bys. aw 


The Wofui Curse of 
Life, the common 
cause of Weakness 
. and Early Decay of 
Mind, Nerves and 
, Body, Producing 
Sexual Decay, Lost 
Power, Drains, 
Night Losses, Fali- 
ing Fits, Weak 
» Memory, Pimples, 
Ciammy Hands, 
Weak Eyes, Insani- 
ty, Torpor, Bash- 
, fulness, Paralysis, 
Wasting and Smaliness of Organs, 
Varicocele, &c. 


PERFECT CURE and FULL VIGOR, 








Full Strength, Poten« y and Development of Parts, with 

new Braia and Nerve Power, or we forfeit $1,000. 
POSITIVE PROOFS, Doctors’ Evidence, Dis- 

covery, List of Cases, References, Symptoms, Method 


and Prices Mailed FREE, Strictest 
tation Free. Address 


Deslon-Dupre Clinique, 165 Tremont St., Boston, 


Secrecy. Consul- 





dren of four years and upwards. Th: 


are thoroughly well made, in correct sty 
materials somewhat different from thos 
used, 

In a'l departments of our business wi 


produce the best goods that can be made, 
and reasonable prices. 


Macullar, Parker & (o. 
400 WASHINGTON ST, 


CQ to$Saday samples worth $2.15 } e 
e Lines not uuder horses’ feet, Write By 
ster Safety Reia Holder Co , Holly, Mi, 


VICTOR Ty a —— ' 
vegies aqnneeae sf : Reynolds Bros 
Dy B ton, M 


Y rT 


Gata: ga sheet As — Og ig 
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RARE 
at " - ¥ ‘ - 
The Best. Cheapest. and Strongest. Will 


More and Better Work than any other HARRO 
HOW TO MAK 


[WOMAN} Gowri ul 


as 


Many women with fair faces 
cient in beauty owing to undev< 
figures, flat busts, 
remedied by using 

ADIPO + MALENE. 


It is impossi 
tion In an 
sta 3 for a 
r 





by druggists. L. E. MA 
2219 Madtaon &aq., P 





SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


19-31 WENDELL 


STREET. 


WOOD, IRON AND STEEL WIND ENGINES, 


& / MAST. FOOS & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD.O 
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STEEL 






AS GEARED f 4 y 
Power purposes is ‘f ; WA 
without an equal YH \ ‘ 
Every farmer S— { 
should have one. oy 1 Vz 
Simple, Light ei ia } 
Airy, Strong. YH Wry she 4 


ate 


od . 


A Complete Line of 


WIND ENGINES, 
AND SUPPLIES FOR 
POWER OR PUMPING. 


-.) 


wooo, 


IRON AND BRASS PUMPS, 


TANAS, HOSE, TRON PIPES, FITTINGS, EI 


CONTRACTS for complete motor supply taken and satisfaction guaranteed. 


We are prepared (9 


furnish estimates for complete water supplies in FLORIDA. 


Correspondence Solicited. - 


Boston, Mass. 





THE “WEST” ODORLESS HEATER. 


We here show our three . i 
burner stove which will (fia 
heat a room fifteen feet ti 
square at a cost of one half }}) 
cent per bour. We claim 
the following advantages ; \ 
for the ‘West,’ it being ¢)'' 
constructed on entirely dif- =), 
terent principles from oth. #)\\a 
er oil stoves: Ist. Abso- ,| 
lute safety as the oil can %) 
not get hot. 2d. Durability ; {Jj 
being made of hard brass ©’ 
nickleplated. 3d. An even, i, 
flame and does not require /,\\\j 
watching. 4th. Positively | H)) 
no odor or smoke. 5th. 
Economy; they burn one _ }'\) 
third less oil by using wa- {'§ 
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ter in connection with it. Nah : ae 
Send for catalogue. Boston, Nov. 15, 158° 
Gents :—I am glad to testify that I have used the West Odorless Oil Stove One Burner Hea 
my Office five years. It is marvelous how much heat it gives me, and without any seer. me wie 
e think it th 


uses one early in spring and till late in the fall, to take the place of the fu nace. 


stove we have yet found 


Manufactured and for Sale by WM, B. BERRY & CO, 75 North St., Boston, Mass: 


B. B, RUSSELL, 75 Cornhill. 


— 








CORPUS LEAN 


Send 6c. in stamps for sealed circulars 
covering testimonials. L.E. Marsh Co. 


2815 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. 





Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs, Simply stopping the fat productos 
per month without infery to health. MADE effects of food. he supply being stopped 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 


wa 


the natural working of the system dra 
on the fat and reduces weight at once. 


Sold by all Druggists. 









AUTUMN. 
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